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News of the League 


Memphis Offers Both Fun and Work 


Plans for the 62nd annual National 
Conference on Government at Memphis 
November 11-14 will include both 
serious sessions and recreation with a 
southern atmos- 
phere typical of 
the Memphis re- 
gion. 

The recreation 
will include a 
cruise on the Mis- 
sissippi, a catfish 
and hush puppy 
dinner, a bus tour 
of the city, enter- 


W.N. Wilkerson 


tainment at a coun- 
try club and a special session for wives 
of delegates who may wish to escape 
some of the work sessions. 

Local arrangements are under the 
direct supervision of W. N. Wilkerson, 
co-chairman of the Memphis conference 
committee. Mr. Wilkerson is assisted by 
a group of committees of which the 
following are chairmen: 

Richard Fuller, finance committee; 
Ward Archer, publicity; Charles Cald- 
well, housing: Waddy West, Jr., enter- 
tainment: Denby Brandon, Jr., student 
participation: Edward MeCallum, 
transportation: Miss Naney Hill, wom- 
en’s hostess: Judson McKellar, mar- 


shals: Dr. Otis S. Warr, club attend- 
ance: and Mrs. Eris Babendreer, wom- 
en’s activities. 


Nominating Committee 
Appointed by Gallup 


A nominating committee of five 
League members has been appointed 
by President 
George H. Gallup 
to recommend 
candidates for of- 
ficers and Council 
for election at the 
annual meeting of 
members to be 
held November 11 
in connection with 
the annual Na- 

William Collins tional Conference 
on Government in Memphis. 

Members of the committee are: Wil- 
liam Collins, chairman; Mark 5. Mat- 
thews, Frank C. Moore, Vernon C. 
Myers and James M. Osborn. 

The committee will make nominations 
to fill ten vacancies which occur an- 
nually in the governing Council and 
will recommend candidates for expiring 
terms among the League's officers. Mr. 
Collins invites suggestions. 


This is the Delta Queen, only passenger ship still operating on the Mississippi River. 
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160 Seek All-America City Honors 


More than 160 cities from 42 states 
and the territory of Alaska hav+ eutered 
the 1956 All-America Cities co.stest 


The eighth annual competiiion, wi 
is jointly 
sored by the \a- 
tional ipa! 
League and Look 
magazine, will be 
narrowed to 22 
finalists to be se- 
lected by a screen- 
ing committee 
headed by Richard 
S. Childs, chairman of the League's 
executive committee, 


George H. Gallup 


Spokesmen for the 22 cities will ap- 
pear before the All-America Cities jury 
during the National Conference on Gov- 
ernment in Memphis November 11-14. 

League President George H. Gallup, 
director of the American Institute of 
Public Opinion, again will be foreman 
of the jury. 

Other jurors are: Boyd Campbell, 
Jackson, Mississippi, chairman of the 
board, Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States; Mrs. Aaron Fischer, St. 
Louis, past president, League of Women 
Voters of Missouri; Harry J. Krusz, 
Lincoln, Nebraska, president, Harry J. 
Krusz & Company; Vernon C. Myers, 
New York, publisher of Look magazine 
and of National Municipal 
League Council; James M. Osborn, 
New Haven, Connecticut, research as- 
sociate, Yale University and member of 
League Council; Mrs. Hazel Palmer, 
Sedalia, Missouri, president of the Na- 
tional Federation of Business and Pro- 
fessional Women’s Clubs: Leo Perlis, 
New York City, director, AFL-CIO 
Community Services Committee: Mrs 


R. 1. C. Prout, Washington, D. C., 


member 
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president, General Federation of Wom- 
en's Clubs: Thomas R. Reid, Dearborn. 
Michigan, director of civic affairs, 
Ford Motor Company and regional vice 
president, National Municipal League; 
William M. Shepherd, Little Rock, Ark- 
ansas, former president, United States 
Junior Chamber of Commerce; Donald 
H. Webster, University of Washington. 


Westmeyer Joins 
League Staff 


Troy R. Westmeyer, for the last seven 
years director of fiscal and tax commis- 
sions for Massachusetts, has joined the 
League's staff as senior associate. 


John P. Keith 


Troy R. Westmeyer 


Mr. Westmeyer succeeds John P. 
Keith, now assistant director of the 
American Society for Public Adminis- 
tration. 

In addition to serving as executive 
director of the Massachusetts Special 
Commission on Equalization and Ap- 
portionment and the Fiscal Survey 
Commission, Mr. Westmeyer has been 
consultant to the Special Commission on 
Taxation. Prior to his state service, Mr. 
Westmeyer taught governmental sub- 
jects at Northeastern, New York and 
Boston Universities and headed the De- 
partment of Government Management 
at the University of Denver. 
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Editorial Comment 


The Best Known Plan 


Most people’s ideas about local 
government are derived largely 
from their experience with govern- 
ment in communities in which they 
have lived. It may come as a sur- 
prise to many to discover that we 
are certainly approaching, if we have 
not reached, the time when more 
urban Americans have had first-hand 
experience with the council-manager 
plan than with any other distinguish- 
able form of local government. Some 
28,000,000 people, nearly 30 per cent 
of the urban population of the coun- 
try, now live in communities with 
council-manager charters. In one 
state more than half and in several 
others close to half of the entire pop- 
ulation live in such places. For the 
vast majority of these people the 
council-manager plan is the natural, 
normal, expected method of organiz- 
ing and conducting local government. 

Neither commission governed nor 
strong mayor cities can claim any- 
where near so many constituents. 
Perhaps places with “weak mayor” 
charters have more, but there are so 
many variations among them that it 
is hard to classify them as having 
the same distinct form of govern- 
ment. 

If the population of the 153 cities 
and three urban counties in Cali- 
fornia that have council-manager 
government be added together they 
give a figure equal to about 50 per 
cent of the population of the state. 
Eliminating the people counted twice 
because they are served by both 
county managers and city managers, 
we discover that as of September 1, 


1956, nearly 4,800,000 Californians, 
constituting more than 45 per cent 
of the state population, are now 
experiencing council-manager gov- 
ernment at one or two levels. 

Actually the California showing is 
even more favorable to the council- 
manager plan, however. This is be- 
cause Los Angeles County has a chief 
administrative officer serving the 
board of county supervisors whose 
status in practice, if not on paper, is 
virtually that of a county manager. 
The county is excluded from the offi- 
cial list of council-manager places be- 
cause the charter vests appointment 
of department heads directly in the 
board of supervisors instead of in 
the chief administrative officer. Ever 
since the CAO was created in 1938, 
however, supervisors have in effect 
waived their power of appointment 
by always accepting the advice of 
the CAO in the selections he has 
made from the civil service eligible 
lists. Thus, if we add the population 
of the de facto council-manager coun- 
ty of Los Angeles to the population 
of the recognized council-manager 
places in the rest of the state, we 
find that nearly 7,600,000 Cali- 
fornians, or more than 71 per cent 
of the state’s population, are being 
served by this system. 

Other states with substantial per- 
centages of their population in 
council-manager places are scattered 
across the country. Maine’s 129 
council-manager communities con- 
tain 501,952 people, 54.9 per cent of 
the state’s total population. Vir- 
ginia’s manager-served population in 
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66 cities and counties is 48.2 per cent 
of the state’s total, while Florida’s 
is 40.2 per cent and that of Texas is 
38.3 per cent. 

The national totals and percent- 
ages for council-manager places are 
all the more remarkable because they 
are necessarily built up without in- 
cluding any of the eighteen cities 
over 500,000 except Cincinnati. 
These cities account for over 26,000,- 
000, or about 27 per cent, of the 
urban population of the country. 
Thus, it is evident that council- 
manager government is definitely the 
best known system among urban citi- 
zens living outside the largest cities. 
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In Michigan, for example, more than 
35 per cent of the people outside De- 
troit live in manager communities. 
All but three of the ten cities over 
50,000 have the council-manager 
plan. 

The benefits resulting from this 
widespread experience with council- 
manager government are not confined 
to the people of those communities 
that have it. As people move and 
news spreads the educational value 
of council-manager government ex- 
tends into other areas and raises the 
sights of citizens and of officials even 
where they do not adopt the plan 
itself. 


Credo for Community Newspaper 


APPY is the small town or grow- 
ing metropolis with a newspaper 
that truly serves its needs. Some 
communities have newspapers that 
consistently hold up the mirror of 
truth to both the good and the bad 
in the community and point out 
ways to enhance the good and reduce 
the bad. Others have papers that 
habitually give back a grossly dis- 
torted reflection of community life 
and deliberately erect confusing or 
misleading signposts to the future. 
It simply is not true that a town 
necessarily has the kind of news- 
paper it deserves. The character of 
the newspaper may actually make 
the difference between a town blessed 
with a wholesome civic spirit which 
accentuates the positive and pro- 
motes creative community teamwork 
and a town plagued with a nega- 
tivism which fosters dissension and 
defeats genuine progress. 


If the credo carried on the first 
page of the first number of the 
Kettering-Oakwood Times is any 
criterion, the fast growing urban 
area south of Dayton, Ohio, is going 
to be served by a newspaper of the 
kind that every American com- 
munity ought to have. 

Here is the credo: 


A newspaper can be many things. 

It can be a bully, vigorously de- 
fending its friends and unjustly at- 
tacking its enemies. 

It can be a tool of special interests, 
calling attention to selected evils with 
a strident voice while blandly ignor- 
ing other, perhaps greater, evils. 

It can be corrupt, without con- 
science—selling itself to the highest 
bidder. 

Or it can be a negative and soulless 
thing, a cynical spectator. 

Or the voice of a political party. 

We don’t want that kind of news- 
paper. Neither, we feel, do you. 

(Continued on page 442) 
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Irish County Managers 


The national government chooses administrators but 
local councils control them through power of purse. 


By RICHARD C. SPENCER* 


E manager system of adminis- 

tration established by the Re- 
public of Ireland for practically all 
local governments has aroused the 
interest of those who look upon 
council-manager government as a 
means of improvement in the United 
States. The fact that all local coun- 
cils in Ireland, municipal and coun- 
ty, as well as the dominant house of 
Parliament, are elected by the single 
transferable vote system of propor- 
tional representation (Hare system), 
such as that by which Cincinnati 
and other American cities elect their 
councils, only heightens American 
interest. 

What is managerial government 
like in Ireland, particularly county 
management? Is it the American de- 
vice? If so, how is it working? If 
not, what are the differences? Is 
there anything we could borrow? 


Briefly, Irish local government is 
manager government and it is coun- 
cil-manager government, but with 


* Dr. Spencer, professor of political sci- 
ence at Coe College, spent the spring of 
1956 on sabbatical leave in Europe. He 
has served on the faculties of Western 
Reserve University, the Universities of 
Cincinnati and Nebraska and elsewhere 
and for several years was government 
organization specialist with the Govern- 
ments Division of the U. S. Bureau of 
the Census. He is grateful to Mr. John J. 
Horgan and numerous central and local 
government officials in Ireland for various 
courtesies, assistance and information Jead- 
ing to this article. 


sharp differences from the American 
pattern—differences that relate in 
part to the parliamentary form of 
Irish central government and to Brit- 
ish background. 

Irish local goverament is, with 
minor exceptions, uniform through- 
out the “26 counties,” as the people 
of the Republic distinguish their area 
of jurisdiction from the six counties 
of Northern Ireland. In these coun- 
ties democratically elected councils 
determine policy; managers direct 
administration. Four of the cities 
— Cork, Dublin, Limerick and 
Waterford — are county boroughs, 
which rank as administrative coun- 
ties and perform both city and 
county functions. The rest of the 
republic is divided into 27 adminis- 
trative counties. These correspond 
generally to historic counties, except 
that County Tipperary is divided 
into two administrative counties, 
North- and South-riding, each with 
its own council. The urban areas 
within the administrative counties 
are municipal units known as urban 
districts (some as boroughs), 56° in 
all, together with a smaller number 
of towns. There are also several 
kinds of local authorities for par- 
ticular services, such as hospitals, 
burial grounds and drainage, usually 
controlled by joint committees of 
the governments affected. Towns are 
gradually being absorbed into county 
or into urban district government. 
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Police, including traffic control, and 
judges of all courts are not subject 
to local authority in any way, but 
are arms of the state with which 
local authorities must collaborate 
whenever the performance of their 
respective functions brings them into 
contact. 


Central Control 


General statutes enacted by Oir- 
eachtas—that is, parliament (com- 
posed of the Dail and Senate, with 
the Dail the emphatically dominant 
house)—specify the functions of 
both county and municipal authori- 
ties. Thus local government, save 
for the wording of statutes in gen- 
eral principles, is as much subject to 
central lawmaking in Ireland as lo- 
cal government in the United States 
is to the legislature in non-home-rule 
states. Local authorities exist to carry 
out uniform central government poli- 
cy as much as to provide traditional 
local services. Minimum standards 
of performance in local areas are 
matters of central government con- 
cern and of central supervision. 

Administratively, all local govern- 
ment bodies are controlled as oper- 
ating organizations by the central 
government’s Department of Local 
Government, and in considerable 
measure by the Department of 
Health. Other central departments, 
such as agriculture, education, jus- 
tice and defense, have an element of 
policy control with regard to the lo- 
cal performance of their particular 
functions. All central departments 
are headed by ministers, who are 
members of the cabinet and parlia- 
ment and are responsible to parlia- 
ment. 
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County and urban district coun- 
cils, within the limits of the law, are 
assured of their own policy-forming 
discretion in what are legally desig- 
nated “reserved” functions, including 
the determination of public works to 
be undertaken, fixing (striking) the 
tax rate, appropriation of funds and 
the timing and methods of perform- 
ance of local functions. The county 
council may also suspend a manager 
pending a hearing and his possible 
removal by the minister of local 
government. These powers are dis- 
tinct from those designated as “exec- 
utive,” which are performed by the 
permanent administrative service un- 
der the direction of the manager. 
“Executive” functions include per- 
sonnel management, mechanics of 
performance, the making of financial 
estimates (unless a council, under 


recent legislation, resolves itself into 
an estimates committee), the letting 
of bids (tenders), and the furnish- 
ing of information and general tech- 
nical advice to the council—regularly 
and on demand. 


Not U. S. System 


The description that the American 
follows readily ceases at this point. 
The managership in Ireland is not 
legally, though becoming so in prac- 
tice, the kind of office viewed so 
kindly in the United States. 

The county manager is the pivotal 
figure about whom local administra- 
tion revolves, for the same person is 
the manager not only of the county 
but also of each and every urban 
district and of every joint-committee- 
controlled institution in the county. 
In all but four counties he has one 
or more assistant managers, especial- 
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ly to manage the largest borough. 
In County Tipperary the same 
manager formerly served both rid- 
ings but now has an assistant so that 
one or the other may serve the coun- 
cil of each riding. Until very recent- 
ly the manager of County Dublin 
and the manager of the county bor- 
ough (or city) of Dublin had to be 
the same person, but these positions 
are now separated into two manager- 
ships on the basis of permissive 
legislation of 1955. These separa- 
tions come about by agreement of 
the councils affected. 


LAC Selects Manager 


The managership varies from the 
American concept also in that the 
county manager is not selected by 
the council he serves. He is selected 
by an agency of the central govern- 
ment—not the minister of local gov- 
ernment but the Local Appointments 
Commission (LAC), an independent 
agency more or less parallel to the 
Irish civil service commission. The 
county council concerned with filling 
a vacancy has no voice in the selec- 
tion, nor has the minister or his De- 
partment of Local Government. The 
council requests by resolution a rec- 
ommendation from LAC of a person 
for appointment as manager. The 
council formally appoints the person 
so named. 

Moreover, the county council may 
not remove the manager in the 
American sense. The consent of the 
minister is required. The council 
may, however, suspend the manager 
by a two-thirds vote of its member- 
ship and thus bring about a hear- 
ing, conducted by order of the min- 
ister in quasi-judicial proceedings, 


and if, in the judgment of the minis- 
ter based on the findings, the man- 
ager is unsuitable, he may be re- 
moved. One manager has been “al- 
lowed to retire” after such a hear- 
ing. On at least one other occasion 
in another county, as related to the 
author by the secretary of the county 
and by the manager concerned, a 
council has had a resolution for sus- 
pension introduced and considered at 
length before it was decisively re- 
jected. 

A by-product of ministerial super- 
vision combined with local manageri- 
al practice is that a spoils system in 
local service which previously ex- 
isted has been eliminated, and a rela- 
tively efficient, honest and stable 
personnel system has been substi- 
tuted. Since no administrative offi- 
cers are now elected by popular vote 
at any level of government, this 
source of patronage and spoils so 
familiar in the United States has 
been abolished in Ireland. 

For the higher supervisory and 
professional staffs of local govern- 
ment, including managers themselves, 
something akin to a national local 
government service is developing and 
recent statutes, by making pension- 
able service transferable, encourages 
the development of a career service 
in which an official may look to 
other counties than his own, and to 
the central Local Government De- 
partment itself, as possible stepping- 
stones in advancement. 

In line with career service, al- 
though administrative departments 
and offices of local government are 
highly integrated under the manager, 
he does not have an entirely free 
hand with appointments or removals 
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of his subordinates. Professional and 
technical officers are selected in much 
the same way as the manager him- 
self, except that it is he who adver- 
tises a vacancy that LAC may fill for 
him from among applicants. He then 
makes the formal appointment. Mi- 
nor clerical and employee appoint- 
ments are arranged on a regularized 
basis through council ordinances and 
what amounts to a local civil service 
system. The only appointment now 
made by any council is that of the 
county rate (tax) collector. 

The national government’s Local 
Government Department, located in 
the Customs House in Dublin, head- 
ed by a cabinet minister but with 
career officers in administrative con- 
trol, is a statistical reporting agency 
for local government data, the au- 
diting office for all local govern- 
ments and the supervising authority 
over the whole system of local gov- 
ernment. The department (formally 
the minister) may remove a manager 
on its own initiative after proper 
hearings. The department, moreover, 
may remove a recalcitrant council 
and order new elections or appoint 
commissioners to serve for a period 
(not over five years). The Buncrana 
Urban District Council was so re- 
moved in December 1952 for failure 
to set taxes sufficiently high to main- 
tain services. In other words, local 
governments must perform, at least 
on a minimum basis, functions im- 
posed by general legislation. Less 
drastic is the provision that if they 
are to receive financial grants, as for 
roads, housing or health, they must 
meet minimum central requirements. 

Grants to all local governments in 
recent years have constituted nearly 
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45 per cent of all local revenue and 
for counties alone somewhat under 
40 per cent. The incentive to comply 
with central requirements is strong. 


Central government supervision, 
operating, of course, under statute 
law, may provide considerable flexi- 
bility in meeting local needs through 
its power to issue orders on the basis 
of information furnished by council 
or manager. Many of these orders 
require confirmation by parliament. 
In 1953, for instance, after the city 
of Dublin had requested a specified 
extension of its boundaries, the min- 
ister, following an inquiry, issued a 
provisional order, soon confirmed by 
statute, whereby the extension was 
granted except for a small area in a 
particular public assistance district. 


Questions Raised 


This outline of Irish local govern- 
ment and its county managership 
leaves unanswered a number of ques- 
tions that would perplex most Ameri- 
cans—questions as to the sensitivity 
of the system to local needs, as to 
democratic responsibility and free- 
dom from dictatorial action locally 
or centrally. If the Irish county man- 
ager, even though subject to suspen- 
sion by the council, may actually be 
removed only by a central govern- 
ment department through its minis- 
ter, and is supervised by that and 
other central departments, is he a 
local officer, as servant of the coun- 
cil, or is he primarily a representa- 
tive of central authorities? Where 
does local democracy enter, even 
with councils elected by proportional 
representation? What about irrita- 
tions and conflicts between council 
and manager? Can the central gov- 
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ernment build an irresponsible politi- 
cal machine by seeing that the 
“right” people are appointed? How 
can the same person be manager of 
a county and of municipal govern- 
ments and other local public authori- 
ties within the county if the various 
councils he serves have conflicting 
interests? Irish experience has met 
these problems and provides, at least 
in a parliamentary context, some 
answers. 


Look to America 


With the break from Britain, first 
as the Irish Free State in 1922 and 
later on the establishment of the re- 
public, the Irish people were inclined 
to deviate from British institutions 
and practice although the British 
system was really the only one with 
which they were familiar. The Irish 
looked to the continent for some par- 
liamentary suggestions and to Ameri- 
ca for other ideas, such as the man- 
ager plan. 

When irregularities developed in 
the operation of the traditional sys- 
tem of local government, the central 
government intervened and dissolved 
some local councils, appointing com- 
missioners to act temporarily. It 
was with this background that first 
the county borough of Cork was pro- 
vided experimentally with a manager 
system, and then others until, in 
1940 (effective in 1942), a county 
manager act imposed manager gov- 
ernment: on all counties and county 
boroughs. It was an emphatic break 
from the British pattern. 

No tradition or profession of man- 
agement and managerial responsi- 
bility existed in Irish experience. The 
result was that few were “called” to 
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be managers but many were “chos- 
en.” All secretaries of counties were, 
if they chose, accepted as candidates 
for appointment as county manager. 
Not all of them were of manager 
caliber and they were, for the time 
being, without adequate precedents 
and experience, yet an essentially de- 
centralized administrative structure 
had to be integrated under the man- 
ager. Managers tended, often of 
necessity, to go ahead on their own, 
especially if they had ministerial 
backing. The local council often was 
not taken into the confidence of the 
administration except as the law 
specifically required this to be 
done. Democratically elected coun- 
cils, knowing their communities and 
their powers, resented what seemed 
to be executive slights (often only a 
failure to keep the council informed 
of action or progress on matters pro- 
vided in law or on which the coun- 
cil had already voted). In some 
counties managers were dubbed “dic- 
tator” or “Customs House agent” 
(central government). Some of the 
friction arose from irritating prob- 
lems of the war period and subsided 
with the relaxing of the emergency. 
The managers in many counties 
were tactful enough to get along 
with the councils they served and 
their example has spread. The re- 
moval of one manager and the deter- 
ring effect of possible suspension 
resolutions, even if not adopted, had 
a salutary effect from the point of 
view of responsibility. The manage- 
ment act of 1955, enacted after sev- 
eral years of experience with the new 
system and on the basis of central- 
local discussion and study, empha- 
sizes the “reserved” powers of the 
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council. It was generally felt that 
working relations between managers 
and councils had greatly improved, 
so that the 1955 act had the effect 
of legalizing what had become com- 
mon and approved practice. A great 
point is made of the manager’s giv- 
ing council information on actions 
taken or being taken, even on purely 
“executive” matters—including let- 
ting of contracts and deciding which 
applicants should be given prefer- 
ence for public housing space—thus 
giving the council a chance to review 
applications and make suggestions. 


No Spoils System 


Danger of spoils? Perhaps, but 
not likely in view of the election 
system, of central supervision and of 
parliamentary responsibility of the 
government generally. Top adminis- 
trators have career positions and pro- 
fessional standing to maintain and 
defend. The minority cannot well 
use them for building a political ma- 
chine because even if a manager were 
dismissed by the minister for lack of 
submissiveness, the minister could 
not fill the vacancy. The Local Ap- 
pointments Commission has shown 
itself to be an independent agency 
in this respect. A symbol of this in- 
dependence is the fact that the 
speaker of the Dail, whose office, like 
that of the speaker of the House of 
Commons, is above party politics, is 
chairman of LAC. 

Managers and their top technical 
and administrative staff are chosen, 
as vacancies occur, through a sys- 
tem of advertisement and applica- 
tions supported by record and sifted 
by interviews. Interview board mem- 
bers named by LAC are separately 
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chosen for each vacancy from among 
various local or central administra- 
tors and leading citizens. When 
asked if available to serve, and later 
when summoned, they are not in- 
formed of either the names of their 
fellow panel members or those of the 
applicants. The panel does not ap- 
point but merely reports its conclu- 
sions. The LAC then recommends 
a single name, usually that selected 
by the interview board, to the local 
authority for appointment. 
Admittedly some ground exists for 
disagreements between a county 
council and an urban council within 
the county. The manager as execu- 
tive officer of each could possibly be 
awkwardly placed. An effective man- 
ager, however, in presenting data ob- 
jectively (it is instructive to watch 
their precision) before each council, 
often lays the basis for consistent 
action and prevention of conflicts. 
Frequently one or more members 
elected to a municipal council have 
also won election in a wider area to 
the county council. Thus a county 
council often has a number of mem- 
bers with a double mandate and is 
therefore likely to be sensitive to 
minor local interests. (Of course, 
members of an administrative staff 
are ineligible for elective office.) 
These double-mandate members oft- 
en are in position to speak, un- 
officially, for subordinate councils. 
In the Dublin metropolitan area, 
however, it has now proved advisa- 
ble to separate the managerships of 
the county and the county borough 
(city). The large suburban urban 
district, or borough, council of Dun 
Laoghaire has an unresolved dispute 
with Dublin county council over 
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water supply payments that may 
wind up in the courts, inasmuch as 
the law agents of the two councils 
have rendered contradictory reports. 
The managerial staff remains neu- 
tral. Further, the council of Dun 
Laoghaire, even though several of its 
members sit in the Dublin county 
borough council also, is agitating for 
separate management. At present, 
under statutory powers of delegation, 
the Dublin manager has named the 
Dun Laoghaire borough secretary as 
acting assistant manager for that bor- 
ough. The managerial staff is of 
necessity neutral on this issue and 
personalities do not seem to be in- 
volved. 


Is System Democratic? 


No purely structural device seem- 
ingly can create and maintain a 
democratic and responsible govern- 
ment. Public insistence on these 
values must be present, and may be 
strong enough in Ireland to prevent 
misuse of power, either by local 
managers or councils or by central 
administrators. The public is aided 
materially by the parliamentary and 
representative structure of the cen- 
tral government. The Dail is by far 
the predominant force in parliament, 
and it, like the local councils, is 
elected by proportional representa- 
tion. Political parties nominate can- 
didates and conduct campaigns for 
elections to the Dail and local coun- 
cils, varying only with the relative 
party strength or other electoral in- 
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fluences in the different areas and 
the timing of elections. 


From two-thirds to three-fourths 
of the Dail members are also, at the 
same time, members, perhaps chair- 
men or mayors, of local councils. 
The ministers are members of the 
Dail and as a cabinet are entirely 
responsible to the Dail. The Dail 
makes good use of the British device 
of the daily question period and 
many of the questions that ministers 
of local government, agriculture, 
education, health and finance must 
answer relate to local government 
problems. 

It was sensitiveness to local coun- 
cil feeling that caused the minister 
of local government to introduce the 
“mollifying” (as a few of the more 
cynical old timers may put it) legis- 
lation of 1955. The local public has 
means of protection against auto- 
cratic inclinations of county manag- 


- ers and against machine control from 


the “Customs House.” 


Although executive direction is 
highly concentrated in the hands of 
the county manager, any county 
council can deny funds in the 
amounts asked and may alter pro- 
posals so long as it does not as a 
council lay itself open to charges of 
ultra vires or non-feasance in rela- 
tion to statutory powers and obliga- 
tions. Add to this the power to sus- 
pend the manager, and the formal 
statement in law that the manager is 
a local officer takes on meaning. 


The Changing County 


Urbanization bringing increased services, greater 
discretion, larger importance as a government. 


By PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION SERVICE* 


Eprror’s Note.—The article below 
is Chapter I of The Government of 
Milwaukee County; A Concluding 
Report (92 pages), prepared by Pub- 
lic Administration Service (for the 
Board of Supervisors of Milwaukee 
County), Chicago, 1956. (See also 
“Milwaukee County Surveyed by 
PAS,” the Review, June 1956, page 
294.) 

OUNTIES have been important 

parts of the governmental struc- 

ture of the United States ever since 
colonial times. They are the princi- 
pal subdivisions of the states, except 
in New England, and frequently 
possess certain powers in their own 
right, which powers are exercised 
through a limited corporate status. 
The corporate powers of a county are 
seldom, however, comparable to those 
of most cities and home rule for 
counties is rare. Even where found, 
county home rule is usually severely 
circumscribed by statutory limita- 
tions—a phenomenon that is attribu- 
table in large part to the historical 
position of the county as a mere sub- 
division of the state. Like most 
units of government, however, coun- 
ties are increasing the scope of their 
activities and thereby securing for 
themselves a more important and 
justifiable place in the total scheme 
of American government. 

* PAS, organized in 1933, is a consult- 
ing, publications and research organization 
serving all fields of public administration 
Its governing board is made up largely of 
the executive officers of national organiza- 
tions of governmental officials and agencies. 
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Counties are often subject to se- 
vere criticism. Few students of gov- 
ernment look kindly upon the county 
as it exists today, and some have 
gone so far as to suggest that coun- 
ties are historical anachronisms and 
needless appendages upon the gov- 
ernmental system. It must be ad- 
mitted that part of the criticism 
leveled at counties is justified but 
the criticisms do not necessarily ap- 
ply with equal validity to all coun- 
ties, and they are less persuasive 
today, even as generalities, than they 
were a few decades ago. The county 
remains, however, so controversial 
that the criticisms made of it should 
be recognized. No assumption that 
counties are immutable parts of the 
governmental structure is warranted 
unless those criticisms can be met. 

Among the major objections that 
have been raised to counties as units 
of government are: 

1. Most county boundaries were 
laid out 100 or more years ago. 
Hence, they commonly conform to 
the middle nineteenth century re- 
quirements of tranportation and 
communications. 

2. Counties have been unable to 
attract superior personnel to their 
service and usually have limited 
financial resources. Both of these 
conditions are attributable in large 
part to the small size of most coun- 
ties or to the narrow concept of 
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county responsibilities that prevails 
in most states. 

3. Many county functions serve 
only the residents of unincorporated 
areas but county taxes are paid by 
all residents. In a number of places, 
the injustice of this arrangement is 
extreme, with a central city paying 
the great majority of county taxes 
and receiving almost no county serv- 
ices. 

Organization Obsolete 

4. County organization is ill- 
adapted to sound public manage- 
ment. The organizational structure 
usually stems directly from consti- 
tutional provisions that are at least 
as obsolete as county boundary lines. 
There is also likely to be uniformity 
imposed upon county governments 
with little regard to the changing 
conditions that destroy uniformity of 
requirements for governmental serv- 
ices. Poor organization of county 
government has contributed directly 
to the perpetuation of the spoils sys- 
tem in selecting county employees, 
the prevalence of political considera- 
tions as a criterion for rendering 
public services and the failure of 
counties to meet their increasing re- 
sponsibilities for furnishing local 
services to their increased popula- 
tions. 

5. The county is often a unit for 
representation in the state legislature. 
Where this is true, the county has 
intensified the rural-urban rivalry 
that is all but inevitable in state 
government. 

6. County boundaries have im- 
peded the orderly development of 
metropolitan government. Tax differ- 
entials, local pride and plain politi- 
cal inertia are usually found to play 
an important part in defeating efforts 
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to establish government by com- 
munity rather than by geography 
and the existence of several counties 
in one community makes each such 
obstacle considerably harder to over- 
come. 

The reason that counties have per- 
sisted in the past and, with some 
exceptions, are likely to persist in 
the future is simply that they fulfill 
needs. Many of these needs have 
been intensified in the past two 
decades by the assignment of addi- 
tional functions to county govern- 
ments in association with other levels 
of local government, but they all 
have existed for at least a hundred 
years and there must be some gov- 
ernmental organization to meet them. 
More specifically, counties have the 
following virtues that are commonly 
possessed by no other unit of gov- 
ernment: 

1. A_ sizable fraction of the 
American public knows only the 
county as a unit of local government. 
Special districts exist in most states; 
in some, the township (town) is a 
relatively important unit; but the 
county remains as the principal organ 
of government for the great majori- 
ty of the rural population and for 
an increasing fraction of urban resi- 
dents. 

2. Most states are too large in 
area and too varied in population to 
render their services centrally. The 
existence of some sort of subdivision 
of state administration is still as im- 
portant as it was in 1800, although 
for slightly different reasons. 

3. It is desirable that the decen- 
tralization of state government should 
be combined with the administration 
of local government at some level. 
A reasonable compromise should be 
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made between state authority on the 
one hand and local interest on the 
other. The county, and the New 
England town, are the only units of 
government in the United States that 
expressly fulfill this dual purpose. 

4. The alternatives to county 
government are by no means appeal- 
ing. The only case where counties 
are clearly expendable is where a city 
and county are coterminus, as in San 
Francisco, Denver and Philadelphia. 
County government has in fact be- 
come useless and it has been elimi- 
nated as a separate entity in these 
cities. In certain other special cases, 
it has been possible to divorce the 
principal city from the county that 
surrounds it, as in Baltimore and 
generally throughout Virginia. To do 
so, however, requires that public at- 
titudes and habits be conditioned to 
it and further usually assumes the 
absence of incorporated suburbs. 


Developing Other Units 


Other possibilities, such as the 
further development of townships, 
special districts or authorities, have 
been put forward from time to time 
and are in use in many places as 
complementary units of local govern- 
ment. All such schemes, however, 
either: (a) tend to accentuate some 
of the defects of county government, 
such as the size of townships; (b) 
are not flexible enough to serve the 
needs of a dynamic community, as is 
the case of the narrow interests of 
special districts; or (c) violate a 
basic tenet of democratic government 
in differentiating between the areas 
of administrative and political re- 
sponsibilities, as may happen with 
the establishment of authorities. 
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Milwaukee County is in the for- 
tunate position of being able to take 
advantage of many of the assets of 
county organization listed above, 
while at the same time it is free of 
many of the defects. The following 
characteristics of Milwaukee County 
need to be kept in mind in consider- 
ing its future as a unit of govern- 
ment: 

1. Milwaukee County is large 
enough to permit economical govern- 
ment. Its population is approaching 
a million and it has great fiscal re- 
sources and a stable and active 
economy. 

2. Milwaukee County has a long 
tradition of good government and a 
relatively sophisticated population. 
These advantages are clearly reflect- 
ed in the high quality of public 
servants that have been attracted 
into the county service and in the 
consistent support that county offi- 
cials receive from the public. 

3. County responsibilities extend 
to a variety of services that are 
available to urban residents. There 
is little reason to complain that the 
urban population of Milwaukee 
County is supporting a government 
which exists solely for the rural 
population. The courts, the institu- 
tions, the department of public wel- 
fare and the park commission jointly 
make up the great majority of coun- 
ty expenditures, and they are equally 
available to all residents of the 
county. The common tendency of 
county governments to exist primari- 
ly for rural residents applies to Mil- 
waukee only in small degree. 

4. The deficiencies of organiza- 
tion in Milwaukee County have been 
partly compensated for by imagina- 
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tive use of facilities and dedication 
to duty by county officials. In this 
way, the county has largely over- 
come the unfortunate fact that its 
organization is all too typical of 
county government generally. 

5. The metropolitan area of Mil- 
waukee does not yet extend across 
county lines. It is, in fact, almost co- 
terminus with the county itself. It 
is possible that this favorable condi- 
tion will not persist long into the 
future, but few intercounty problems 
exist today. 

Milwaukee County is in an excel- 
lent position to exploit the innate ad- 
vantages of county government. With 
its extensive financial resources and 
its highly qualified personnel, it can 
assume local governmental responsi- 
bility with confidence. Since it rep- 
resents about one-fourth of the 
state’s population in an area com- 
prising a single economic and social 
entity, it is an ideal unit for the 
administration of state affairs. Mil- 
waukee County may serve its dual 
responsibility as a unit of local gov- 
ernment and a division of state gov- 
ernment at a level that few counties 
can. 
Historically, Milwaukee County 
has been in a position of leadership 
in its field. That position of leader- 
ship must not be lost through 
strangulation of local initiative, Bal- 
kanization of county services or loss 
of interest in county government. 
The suggestions in this report are 
designed to avoid deterioration in 
services and may pave the way for 
still greater advances. 

The functions of county govern- 
ment are often thought of as being 
narrow in scope and traditional in 
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outlook. In some respects this is true 
because county government as an in- 
stitution has a history extending 
back to the days of limited govern- 
ment generally, and it has had no 
authority of its own to develop in 
accordance with changes of popula- 
tion or of theories of governmental 
responsibility. Practically all coun- 
ties still perform or participate in the 
historical functions which at one 
time represented the full scope of 
local government activities. These 
functions are: (1) operation of the 
courts; (2) performance of court- 
related work such as prosecution, in- 
quest, recording of documents and 
law enforcement; (3) provision of 
institutional care for social depend- 
ents; (4) maintenance of roads; and 
(5) administration of schools. 


More Responsibility 


As the public concept of the place 
of government in society changed, 
counties assumed more responsibili- 
ties, however, and it is these later 
additions that largely characterize 
county government today. Two prin- 
cipal developments led to this ex- 
pansion of county activities: (1) the 
increase in federal and state aid to 
county programs and (2) the urbani- 
zation of areas outside municipal 
boundaries. The federal aid pro- 
grams, particularly those having to 
do with agriculture, welfare and 
highways, usually recognized the 
county as the basic administrative 
unit, or the counties were so recog- 
nized by the state in accepting aid. 

The administration of these pro- 
grams through the county was an 
entirely natural development, since 
they are essentially refinements and 
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expansions of the older county func- 
tions involving advice to farmers, 
care of the poor and building of 
roads. Two other federal programs, 
civil defense and aid to airports, 
have similarly affected some counties 
even though neither was exactly con- 
templated by constitutions written 
in the middle of the last century. 
Urbanization brought with it the 
need to give services at the county 
level that previously had been per- 
formed only by organized cities and 
towns. Among these services are 
police protection, fire protection, 
public health service, maintenance of 
parks, recreational and library serv- 
ices and so on through the long list 
of municipal activities. County par- 
ticipation in these functions, how- 
ever, has led to some of the most 
delicate problems of all because 


counties do not always render such 
services to residents other than those 
who live in unincorporated areas. 


Combination of Functions 


With its long history and its re- 
cent renovation, county government 
today has an interesting combination 
of functions that stem from a num- 
ber of sources. First, there are those 
functions that are performed as a 
subdivision of the state, the best ex- 
ample of which is the court system. 
Second, there are the functions per- 
formed by officials whose identity 
and duties were known when Ameri- 
ca was essentially a frontier society, 
such as the sheriff and district at- 
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torney. Third, there are the func- 
tions operated by joint governmental 
endeavor, such as the welfare and 
highway programs. Fourth, there are 
the functions peculiar to the needs 
of the community served, which are 
essentially the same as those per- 
formed by city governments within 
their corporate boundaries. 


As might be expected, these vari- 
ous responsibilities are reflected in 
equally interesting and heterogene- 
ous organizations. There are in 
county service people who are essen- 
tially state officials, others whose 
elective status derives from the nine- 
teenth century concept of govern- 
ment, a third group whose qualifica- 
tion and selection depend upon the 
joint approval of different levels of 
government, and still others who are 
appointed by the representatives of 
the people of the county. 


The organization of many counties 
is described in some detail by the 
state constitutions and it almost in- 
variably is set forth specifically in 
state statutes. Even when, as in Mil- 
waukee County, the county itself has 
a relatively wide field of discretion 
with respect to its local affairs, such 
discretion rarely extends to organi- 
zation. Such a situation is probably 
inevitable as long as the county is 
considered to be primarily an ad- 
ministrative district of the state. 
That it is something more than such 
a district is plain today and is likely 
to become even plainer in the future. 


A Bureaucrat’s Dilemma 


‘Texas officials find ex officio memberships on many 
boards a burden that is almost impossible to keep up. 


By JOHN BEN SHEPPERD* 


NE of the most vexing prob- 

lems of modern Texas govern- 
ment is its system of state boards. 
At the present time some state offi- 
cials serve on so many boards that 
proper administration is almost im- 
possible. 

When the state constitution was 
written in 1875, a man and his horse 
could be bedded and boarded in 
Austin for one dollar a day. Dallas 
was so small that it was missed in 
the census of 1870 and the cost of 
state government was 1/400 of what 
it is today. 

There were still Indians on the 
frontier and a man might be killed 
by a tight scrape but never by a 
tight schedule. A state official was 
not busy by today’s standards. He 
could take care of his duties, attend 
a couple of board meetings a week, 
and still have ample time to go fish- 
ing on the Colorado: 

So the legislature put a few of the 
state’s constitutional officers on vari- 
ous boards as “ex officio” members. 

One of the most important reasons 
for making the state officials mem- 
bers of boards was the fact that 
they lived in Austin. In those days 
of slow transportation a man could 
not leave his farm or his store for 


* Mr. Shepperd, formerly secretary of 
state of Texas, has been attorney general 


of that state since 1952. This article is 
made up of excerpts from his pamphlet 
of the same title published early this 
year (Austin, 14 pages). 


weeks and travel down here to serve 
on a board. 

Men travelled with nothing but a 
slicker, a rifle and a bottle of Con- 
liff’s Chill and Fever Tonic, guar- 
anteed to cure any ailment. If the 
hardships of the trail didn’t get them 
down, the fever tonic probably did. 
Now a citizen can fly from his home 
town, attend a board meeting and 
be back home for supper. He doesn’t 
even have to carry a toothbrush. 

“Ex officio” means because of one’s 
office. The theory of ex officio board 
membership is that an officer is 
qualified because of his office to per- 
form an additional duty. The land 
commissioner, for example, is quali- 
fied to serve on various land boards. 
No other could be more logical. But 
the practice of adding other state 
officials to the board has little or no 
logical connection with the offices to 
which these officials were elected. 
Why, for instance, should the attor- 
ney general have been placed on the 
Anti-Cancer and Pellagra Commis- 
sion or the Bureau of Child and 
Animal Protection? 

During the last 25 years the rate 
of addition of these extra board du- 
ties has speeded up to twice what it 
was in the 54 years from 1876 to 
1930. The seven constitutional offi- 
cers—governor, lieutenant governor, 
attorney general, secretary of state, 
comptroller, treasurer and land com- 
missioner—are now required by law 
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to fill 38 seats on 27 separate boards 
and commissions of the state govern- 
ment, not including about two dozen 
inactive boards that still exist in 
theory. 

Legislators continue to use these 
same officials to man new boards, 
thus avoiding possible criticism for 
adding more “bureaucrats” to the 
payrolls. 


Serve Many Boards 


The governor serves on nine 
boards; the land commissioner, eight; 
comptroller, seven; state treasurer, 
five; and the lieutenant governor, 
four. The attorney general carries 
the heaviest ex officio load. He 
serves on 24 boards and commis- 
sions, many of which are active 
enough to require considerable time. 
He was placed on most of them for 
no better reason than to provide the 
boards with handy legal advice, 
which is stretching the term “ex 
officio” pretty far. 

Texas is unmatched in the ex 
officio responsibilities imposed on its 
constitutional officers, especially the 
attorney general. New York’s legal 
officer serves on eight boards, Wyo- 
ming one, Connecticut three, Vir- 
ginia five, Indiana seven, Louisiana 
nine, Kansas six, Oregon one, Idaho 
five, Arkansas four, and so on, most 
states averaging about four. Texas 
has more than any other state, six 
times as many as the average. 

In recent years almost all the 
states have shown a tendency to 
stop placing constitutional officers on 
state boards. A dozen states have re- 
leased their attorneys general from 
at least one board in the past decade, 
and the boards on which they now 
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serve pertain to their legal functions 
in most cases. 

It is ironic that the Texas attor- 
ney general, while serving on so 
many boards, is not a member of 
those which pertain to the legal field, 
such as the Commission on Uniform 
Laws or the Texas Civil Judicial 
Council which advises the legislature 
on needed changes in the Civil Code 
of Texas. 

Board membership sometimes 
places ex officio officers in the un- 
seemly position of a man witnessing 
his own signature on a contract. The 
attorney general is often called upon 
for an official opinion on the legality 
of a board policy which he, as a 
board member, helped to establish. 
Other states have recognized this 
conflict and refused to place their 
attorneys general in such a dual role. 

Business, too, has long observed 
the general rule that outside legal 
counsel should be brought in when a 
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company’s staff attorney sits on the 
board of directors. 

There was a time in Texas when 
the attorney general’s post was not 
a full-time job. But today, with 
2,000 lawsuits a year to prosecute 
or defend in the state and federal 
courts and the preparation of over 
1,500 opinions a year, his job can 
hardly be called part-time employ- 
ment. 

Nevertheless, in the space of two 
weeks he may also have to attend 
the meetings and help with the busi- 
ness of the State Tax Board, Bank- 
ing Board, Board of Trustees of the 
Employees’ Retirement System and 
one to six land boards. 

In the week from May 3 to 
May 9, 1955, six major boards on 
which he serves held ten meetings, 
each lasting more than two hours 
and requiring additional hours of 
preparation. On August 3, four ex 
officio boards of which the attorney 
general is a member—the State Build- 
ing Commission, the School and Vet- 
erans’ Land Boards and the Banking 
Commission—met from 8 A.M. to 
4 pm. A man can spend so much 
time feeding the chickens he doesn’t 
have time to plow. 

All the constitutional officers make 
a giant effort to squeeze attendance 
at 38 boards into their busy sched- 
ules. But this is defeating the real 
purpose of having a board. Boards 
should be composed of men able to 
give time, calm consideration and 
expert advice to the administrators 
of the program. Show me the man 
who can qualify as an expert in 
banking, investment, taxes, leasing, 
elections and vote frauds, retirement 
programs, rehabilitation of the blind, 
cancer and pellagra control, county 
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financing and taxation, interstate co- 
operation, land purchasing for game 
conservation, collection of unpaid 
judgments, legislative redistricting, 
election law revision and building 
construction, and I will show you a 
man who will have not only 24 eyes, 
but 13 heads. 

Public confidence in officials is 
based in the final analysis on their 
efficient and honest service. How- 
ever, you can’t produce good govern- 
ment by weighting down your pub- 
lic servants. The only man who does 
his job better with lead weights on 
his feet is a deep sea diver. 

Sometimes board service imposes 
on an officeholder the most micro- 
scopic details of routine administra- 
tion. The Board of Trustees of the 
Employees’ Retirement System pass- 
es on the application of every indi- 
vidual employee who wants to retire. 
This is a routine endorsement of 
records kept by the Employees’ Re- 
tirement System staff. These citizens 
should be able to receive their retire- 
ment savings without the special at- 
tention of the attorney general, not 
to mention the chairmen of the High- 
way Commission and the Board of 
Control, who are also ex officio 
members. 


Window Dressing 


Actually and unavoidably board 
members who sit in an ex officio ca- 
pacity are usually only window 
dressing. The legislature in every in- 
stance placed on the board one mem- 
ber who was expert in that particu- 
lar field and who had the agency 
staff to carry out the work. This 
member and his staff are the ones 
conversant with land or taxes or 
water or whatever is the particular 
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field of the board. The other mem- 
bers of necessity must rely on the 
expert who usually serves as chair- 
man of the board. By law, this one 
member hires, fires and supervises 
all agency staff, keeps the records 
and has close knowledge of the mat- 
ters at hand. This leaves the other 
two members with an “empty” re- 
sponsibility. 

Ex officio members leave their own 
agencies to come over and sit on 
matters with which they are rela- 
tively unfamiliar. They must de- 
pend on the permanent staff of the 
parent agency to bring the board its 
day’s business. They have no facili- 
ties for tracing the staff's work and, 
of course, they have no technical ex- 
perts or “legmen” to double-check 
what has been done. They often feel 
like the blind Isaac who can’t tell 
the difference if Jacob comes wear- 
ing a hairy glove and saying he is 
Esau. 

When the Intangible Tax Board 
equalizes taxes levied against some 
3,500 corporations, individuals and 
partnerships and then hears their in- 
dividual objections and arguments 
presented, the board must rely on a 
staggering mass of technical facts, 
data and figures compiled by a year- 
round, full-time staff. Who hires 
and supervises this staff? The board 
chairman—in this case, the state 
comptroller. The ex officio members 
have no supervisory control. Like the 
two end men in a minstrel show, 
they can stall the act, but they 
can’t give each other the cue. Ideal- 
ly, since they all have to vote on 
these decisions, they should have 
equal access to the sources of infor- 
mation. 
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When the Banking Board consid- 
ers an application for a bank char- 
ter, it must rely on the bank exami- 
ner. The examiner by law is hired 
by the banking commissioner who is 
board chairman; he takes his orders 
from the commissioner and is respon- 
sible to him alone. 

Many state officeholders have 
commented sharply on the general 
inadvisability of placing three or so 
elected officials on a state board, like 
three men in a tub, all having in- 
dependent status and therefore no 
control over each other. 


Change Suggested 


Representative T. W. “Buckshot” 
Lane, introducing a resolution to 
change the composition of the Vet- 
erans’ Land Board, said, 

The present system makes consti- 
tutional officers vulnerable to cruci- 
fixion for the failures of other elected 
officials over whom they have no con- 
trol. 

This, in effect, was the view of 
Governor Allan Shivers, who said in 
his inaugural address January 19, 
1955: 

If the governor is to be held ac- 
countable for the conduct of the 
executive branch, future governors 
should have direct authority over, as 
well as responsibility for, the per- 
formance of administrative functions 
which are not policy-making in char- 
acter. Those officials, which are, in 
effect, a part of each governor’s ad- 
ministration, should be subject to his 
appointment and removal. 


Historically, board appointment by 
the governor was looked upon with 
disfavor in Texas in the years fol- 


1 See “Locking the Barn Door,” editori- 
al, the Review, January 1956, page 4. 
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lowing the Reconstruction period, 
which was marked by a flagrant 
abuse of power on the part of mili- 
tary governors and Republican radi- 
cals. New boards created during the 
early years following the writing of 
the constitution were often composed 
of several independently elected, and 
therefore mutually restraining offi- 
cials, to avoid enlarging the gover- 
nor’s appointive powers. These origi- 
nal reasons for filling each tub with 
self-balancing heavyweights have long 
since faded, but the practice has been 
continued by habit to the present 
day and is miscalled “ex officio” ap- 
pointment. 

How do we go about changing the 
board system. Should ex officio 
board membership be abolished? 
Should we have a sweeping reorgani- 
zation of the whole system? Should 


we go about it board by board? 
The real problem—if you want to 

look at it in cinemascope—lies in 

the patched-up organization of our 


whole state government. In 1933, 
when the government consisted of 
130 state agencies, thousands of dol- 
lars were spent to get a commission 
of experts to submit a reorganization 
plan. The Griffenhagen report, which 
proposed to consolidate these agen- 
cies into the governor’s office and 
eighteen departments, was merely 
filed away. Now we have 201 state 
agencies, boards and commissions. 
The time will surely come when the 
interest of efficiency and economy, 
both in money and human resources, 
will cause a change. 

The reports of efficiency experts 
are useful and perhaps many of their 
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proposals should be adopted into 
law. But we need also the active 
participation of the public in 
any proposed revision. Government 
should be shaped to meet the needs 
and desires of the people, and this 
can only be done after citizens study 
the problems and make recommenda- 
tions to their representatives. It is 
easier to condemn the system than to 
work out a good solution. 


EDITORIAL COMMENT 
(Continued from page 425) 


Here is the kind we do want... : 

A paper which will, at all times and 
in any controversy, strive to be fair. 
A paper which will be intimidated by 
no individual, no group, no faction, 
but which will maintain an open door 
to all. 

A paper which will serve as the 
community’s conscience, reminding it 
always of its highest aspirations. This 
will mean, among other things, throw- 
ing a constant, revealing light on the 
official actions of your public serv- 
ants, both elected and appointed. 
Where there is bungling or inaction, 
we will attempt to find out who or 
what is responsible. Where there is 
able leadership and solid achievement, 
we will bring that to your attention. 
It will be our responsibility to keep 
you informed of what is going on in 
your community so that you, as a 
voter, will be in a position to regis- 
ter your approval or protest at the 
polls. 

And finally, we want a paper which 
will be entertaining as well as in- 
formative, since we feel that a sprin- 
kling of humor and a light touch are 
helpful, even necessary, ingredients in 
today’s recipe for living. 

That is our pledge to you. 
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Three-city Merger 
Sought in Virginia 
Voters Will Decide 


Issue on November 6 


NOTHER episode in the effort to 

bring about a local government 
merger in Virginia’s Lower Peninsula 
will come to a close on election day, 
November 6, when the voters of the 
cities of Hampton, Newport News and 
Warwick will go to the polls to decide 
the issue of consolidation. A separate 
favorable majority of those voting on 
the question in each of the three cities 
will be required to bring about a con- 
solidated city, which would have an es- 
timated population of 192,000 and would 
therefore rank third in size in Virginia, 
behind Richmond and Norfolk. 

The forthcoming referendum will be 
the second on consolidation in seven 
years. In 1950 the area had five units 
of local government: the cities of Hamp- 
ton and Newport News, the counties of 
Elizabeth City and Warwick and the 
town of Phoebus. A _ referendum that 
year failed to get the required majority 
in each of the five units. Newport News 
and Warwick County favored consolida- 
tion; Elizabeth City County, Hampton 
and Phoebus were against it. On an 
area-wide basis the vote supported con- 
solidation, but the requirement of indi- 
vidual majorities killed the proposal. 

Largely because of fears by the coun- 
ties of further annexation by Newport 
News, drastic changes were made in 
1952 which reduced the number of local 
governments from five to three. This re- 
duction came about as a result of the 
consolidation of Elizabeth City County, 
the city of Hampton and the town of 
Phoebus into an enlarged city of Hamp- 


ton and the incorporation of Warwick 
County as the city of Warwick. Since 
Virginia’s annexation laws do not per- 
mit annexation of a part or all of one 
city by another city, these developments 
effectively blocked any future territorial 
expansion by Newport News. The 1952 
consolidation did, however, simplify the 
issue. In view of the Virginia practice 
of city-county separation, the issue to be 
decided on November 6 is the simple 
one of the merger of three cities into 
one. 

The principal impetus for the consoli- 
dation movement has been supplied by a 
citizens’ organization known as The Joint 
Committee for Over-all Consolidation. 
It is composed of members from each of 
the three cities. While the members of 
the three city councils involved are not 
known to have taken any definite stand, 
they cooperated with the committee in 
securing passage by the General Assem- 
bly of a charter for the consolidated city 
for use in the event of a favorable vote. 
In addition, the three city councils have 
approved a “consolidation agreement” 
which deals with such matters as pen- 
sion rights, the location of a new seat 
of government, the assumption of debt 
by the consolidated city, the name! of 
the new city and other problems which 
would arise at the time of transition. 
Under the charter, of which the consoli- 
dation agreement is made a part, the 
effective date of consolidation, if ap- 
proved, is to be January 1, 1958. 

At the request of the three city coun- 
cils and the committee, the Bureau of 
Public Administration of the University 
of Virginia prepared a study of the 
effects of consolidation. In early July 
1956, this report was presented to the 


1 The name reluctantly agreed to, after 
much controversy, (see the Review, June 
1956, page 292) was Port City. 
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four requesting agencies under the title 
of City Consolidation in the Lower 
Peninsula. Appended to the principal 
report were five supplementary reports 
giving more detailed attention to public 
schools, welfare, health, law enforce- 
ment and public works. 

In accordance with the terms under 
which the study was prepared, the Uni- 
versity of Virginia report, much too 
lengthy to be summarized here, did not 
present any definite recommendations for 
or against consolidation. The purpose 
rather was to set forth the advantages 
and disadvantages, real and alleged, of 
consolidation. As one would expect, the 
report devotes considerable attention to 
finance. In analyzing the financial effects, 
the report attempted to estimate what 
the results would have been had con- 
solidation been in effect for the fiscal 
year ended in 1955. This task was com- 
plicated by the fact that two of the fiscal 
years ended on June 30 and one on De- 
cember 31. 

One might assume that a study of the 
effects of consolidation of three cities, 
with no overlapping governments to 
complicate the situation, would not be 
too difficult. The report furnishes strong 
evidence to the contrary. Whatever may 
be the reasons, our local government re- 
search to date has failed to give us very 
many usable standards for measuring the 
effects of local government consolida- 
tion. Those who organized and wrote 
the report set forth their laments as 
follows : 

“Throughout the report an effort has 
been made to spell out the limitations 
under which the study was conducted. 
These limitations arose out of the nature 
of the problem of consolidation and the 
lack, in the present state of our know!l- 
edge, of precise standards of measure- 
ment for local government activities. 
Where preciseness was not possible, that 
fact has been noted. Also, where 
assumptions had to be made in order to 
go forward, an attempt was made to give 
a clear statement of those assumptions.” 
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If the consolidation proposal is ap- 
proved, it will be only the third instance 
of a merger of primary political sub- 
divisions (cities and counties) in the 
history of Virginia local government. 
Besides the 1952 consolidation noted 
above, the only other merger was that 
of the cities of Richmond and Manches- 
ter in 1910. 

Wetpon Cooper 
Cuester W. Bain 
University of Virginia 


Council-Manager Plan 
Developments 


The city council of the recently in- 
corporated city of BALpwin Park, Catt- 
FORNIA, (28,080 population) created the 
position of city administrative officer on 
January 25, 1956, such officer to be the 
head of all city departments and to be 
responsible for the efficient administra- 
tion of the city. He is appointed by the 
city council, to serve at its pleasure. The 
council appointed the present (elected) 
city clerk to the new office. 

The city of La Puente, CALtrornia, 
(14,756) was incorporated in August 
1956, with a council-manager form of 
government. The city manager will also 
serve as city clerk. La Puente and Bald- 
win Park operate under the so-called 
Lakewood Plan (adopted in 1954 by the 
newly incorporated city of Lakewood, 
California) whereby most municipal 
services are performed by the county 
(Los Angeles County) under contract, 
while the city council exercises legisla- 
tive, budgetary and planning functions. 

The township of Winrietp in Butler 
County, Pennsytvanta, (2,168) is re- 
ported to have adopted an ordinance, in 
August 1954, creating the position of 
township manager. 

Orcnarp Beacn, Marne, at a 
special town meeting on September 10, 
voted 1,044 to 870 to revoke the 1950 
provision for a town manager. How- 
ever, by a vote of 1,429 to 363, the select- 
men were authorized to prepare and 
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present to the legislature a municipal 
charter providing for a council of five 
elected by districts, a representative town 
meeting, and the employment by the 
council of an administrative head of the 
town government. 

In New Jersey two townships will 
vote in November on adoption of coun- 
cil-manager charters. They are HAmIL- 
Ton TowNsuHip in Mercer County and 
Rockaway TowNsHIP in Morris County. 

In Aucusta, GEorGiIA, a committee of 
three councilmen and three businessmen 
has been appointed to suggest charter 
changes for the purpose of establishing 
the council-manager plan. 

Copies of a proposed council-manager 
charter for Onto, to be 
voted on in November, have been printed 
for distribution to the voters. 

Petitions have been circulated in 
Ciype, Onto, calling for election of a 
commission to draft a council-manager 
charter. 

In SwHaker Heicuts, Onto, Mayor 
W. G. Stapieton has appointed a citi- 
zens committee to consider revision of 
the city charter to provide for the coun- 
cil-manager plan, staggering terms of 
office for councilmen (all seven of whom 
are now elected every four years) and 
establishing a court of record. A man- 
ager plan proposal was narrowly de- 
feated last November but a council fa- 
vorable to the idea was elected. 

In Mr. Morris, MiIcwicANn, a charter 
study committee has decided in favor of 
the council-manager plan. If the city 
council approves the recommendation the 
appointment of a charter revision com- 
mittee is expected. 

In Eau WISCONSIN, petitions 
calling for repeal of the council-manager 
plan, in effect since 1948, have been filed 
and the city council has authorized a 
vote on the question at the November 6 
election. The petitions propose a mayor- 
council plan, with a council of sixteen 
aldermen elected by wards. 

In Wisconsin, the Com- 
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mittee for Better Municipal Government 
has undertaken to circulate petitions call- 
ing on the city council to adopt the 
manager plan or order a referendum 
thereon at the November election. 

The city council of Portace, Wiscon- 
stn, has refused the request of a citi- 
zens’ committee to order a referendum 
on the question of adopting the council- 
manager plan. 

Petitions have been circulated in Rock 
Istanp, calling for abandon- 
ment of the council-manager plan adopt- 
ed there in 1953. They are reported to 
have many more than the 1,207 signa- 
tures required to force a referendum. 

The Ovatne, Kansas, Democrat pre- 
sents the proposition that any reasonable 
salary for a trained, experienced city 
manager would be the most economical 
investment the city « ould make. 

In Faris, Orecon, a char- 
ter study committee is working on char- 
ter changes for the purpose of estab- 
lishing the council-manager plan. 


St. Louis Freeholders 
Favor Strong Mayor 


The St. Louis Board of Freeholders, 
which is engaged in the task of charter 
revision, decided in August to retain the 
existing general plan of an elected chief 
executive and council (or board of 
aldermen). This was done without de- 
bate, although other plans, particularly 
the council-manager form, had been 
urged upon the board at public meet- 
ings. Chairman George L. Stemmler, 
who has favored the council-manager 
plan, attempted without success to elicit 
discussion of it. On the final vote he 
joined the mayor-council forces to make 
it unanimous. 


Rockville, Maryland, 
Puts Teenagers to Work 


The city of Rockville, Maryland, set 
up a program to put teenage boys to 
work during the summer months. They 
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Paid ‘for Doing 
Nothing,’ Quits 


Sparta, N. J., July 9—The 
municipal supply and property su- 
pervisor of this little community 
resigned his $600-a-year post today 
because he was being paid “for 
doing nothing.” 

Harold C. Schaefer, of Lake 
Mohawk, said in his letter of resig- 
nation that the job “was either 
created in error or was a political 
attempt to reimburse me for my 
years of loyal Republican work.” 

Mr. Schaefer, department store 
operator, is president of the Sparta 
Township Republican Club and a 
candidate for the township com- 
mittee. Along with his resignation 
he returned his pay check for June 
and a personal check for $196 cov- 
ering his pay for March, April and 
May. 

From New York “Herald Tribune,” 
July 10, 1956 


were organized into work gangs and 
assigned to tasks such as combatting soil 
erosion in play areas, clearing land for 


new recreation sites and various other 
clean-up jobs in the city’s parks. 

The program met with enthusiastic 
support from parents, school authorities 
and city officials. City Manager John 
H. Markland stated that the program not 
only serves as a method of releasing 
some of the excess energy of today's 
youth but also is of real benefit to the 
city during the summer months by free- 
ing the city’s more experienced men for 
work requiring more skill. 

Rockville plans to develop this teenage 
task force into a program that will have 
year-to-year continuity, thus providing 
the city with a dependable, semi-skilled 
“fill-in” force. Teenagers in the city 
were enthusiastic and the city personnel 
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office was overwhelmed with applications 
to join a “Teenagers’ Work Force.” 


Metropolitan Problems 
Studied in Washington State 


Governor Arthur B. Langlie of Wash- 
ington has appointed a committee to 
study metropolitan problems and submit 
recommendations to the 1957 legislature. 
It is made up of ten representatives of 
local, county and state agencies. It will 
also serve as a long-term advisory group 
on issues arising from the growth of 
metropolitan areas. 


AMA Congress to Be 
Held in St. Louis 


The American Municipal Association 
has announced that its 33rd annual 
American Municipal Congress will take 
place at the Chase and Park Plaza 
Hotels in St. Louis, Missouri, Novem- 
ber 25-28. The general theme will be 
“The City of Tomorrow.” 


New State Court Plan 
Proposed in New York 


A plan on which “court reorganiza- 
tion in New York State will stand or 
fall” was announced by the Temporary 
Commission on the Courts on July 30. 
The proposed plan will be the subject 
of public hearings, after which the com- 
mission will submit its final draft to the 
next session of the New York legisla- 
ture. 

According to the Journal of the 
American Judicature Society for Au- 
gust, the plan provides for a single, 
statewide court system, financed by a 
single budget and administered by the 
Judicial Conference and the Appellate 
Division. The present multitude of 
semi-independent state courts would be 
unified into a single structure composed 
of six tiers: 

1. The Court of Appeals—a continu- 
ation of the present state court of last 
resort; 
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2. The Appellate Division—a continu- 
ation of the present intermediate appel- 
late court; 

3. The Supreme Court—continuing 
the existing state court of general juris- 
diction and extending the jurisdiction 
in New York City to include felony, 
surrogate and family matters; 

4. The County Court—a newly cre- 
ated trial court of limited jurisdiction 
in all counties outside New York City 


which would absorb the present County,: 


Children’s and Surrogate’s Courts and 
part of the jurisdiction of the City Courts 
in each of these counties; 

5. The General Court of the City of 
New York—a trial court of limited 
jurisdiction which would absorb the 
Court of Special Sessions, City Court, 
Municipal Court and the City Magis- 
trate’s Court; 

6. The Magistrate’s Court—a local 
court of limited jurisdiction to be or- 
ganized where needed outside New York 
City which would absorb the Justice of 
the Peace Courts and other local inferior 
tribunals 

According to the commission, the pro- 
posed court plan will achieve the fol- 
lowing objectives: 

1. The administrative coordination of 
the entire court system, its budget, financ- 
ing and personnel ; 

2. Elimination of restrictive jurisdic- 
tional lines among the courts which 
would facilitate the transfer of cases to 
the proper trial courts; 

3. Full-time judges, adequately com- 
pensated and prohibited from practicing 
law during their terms of office. The 
proposed plan does not contemplate any 
change in the present elective method of 
selecting judges; 

4. Trial of all cases before judges 
who are members of the bar—an ex- 
ception would be made for minor cases 
which, with the consent of the parties, 
could be tried before magistrates who 
would not be required to be lawyers; 

5. A flexible method of assigning 
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judges within and among the courts in 
order to utilize available judicial man- 
power in courts faced with congested 
calendars ; 

6. A flexible method of transferring 
cases among the courts in order to re- 
duce the average period of time between 
the filing of the suit and bringing the 
case to trial; 

The commission’s report is accom- 
panied by a draft judiciary article for 
the state constitution which includes the 
basic recommendations of the commis- 
sion. The proposed article must be adopt- 
ed by two successive legislatures and 
then submitted to the electorate for 
ratification. 


Washington State 
Reapportionment Furthered 


Petitions favoring Initiative 199, a pro- 
posal to redistrict the state of Washing- 
ton for state legislative seats, bore 83,661 
signatures when filed with the secretary 
of state. Since the proposal was found 
to have the necessary number of valid 
signatures, it has been placed on the bal- 
lot to be voted at the general election on 
November 6. 

As noted in the April Review (page 
175), the state League of Women Voters 
brought about the redistricting proposal 
under which most of the legislative dis- 
tricts would not vary in population more 
than 10 per cent from the average. The 
maximum variation proposed is about 
two to one, whereas the present maxi- 
mum variation is over seven to one. 

Neither party organization supports 
the redistricting proposal. The Seattle 
Times points out that key committees of 
both parties are dominated by representa- 
tives of the less populous districts. Both 
the central committees and the platform 
committees are made up of two represen- 
tatives from each county; thus Garfield 
County, with 3,204 residents (1950 cen- 
sus), has the same representation as King 
County, with 732,992 residents. 
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Missouri to Vote on 
Annual Legislative Sessions 


At the November election Missouri 
voters will act on a proposed constitu- 
tional amendment requiring annual ses- 
sions of the legislature. It adds a session 
in even-numbered years, restricted to 
appropriation and revenue measures, and 
limited to 60 days. It also provides that 
the legislature would be automatically 
convened in special session, limited to 
fifteen days, whenever the governor 
vetoes a bill or reduces an appropria- 
tion during the last fifteen legislative 
days or after adjournment of a regular 
session. Vetoes would be the only sub- 
jects considered. 

The legislature would also be allowed 
to set its own salaries by law; they are 
now limited to $1,500 per annum. Legis- 
lators would also receive weekly mileage 
allowances instead of the present once-a- 
session allowanices. 


Connecticut Committee Urges 
Legislative Improvements 


The Connecticut Interim Committee on 


Legislative Procedure and Rules has 
given tentative approval to a number of 
recommendations designed to improve 
the handling of legislative business. Final 
decisions of the committee, after further 
hearings and study, will be submitted to 
the legislature. Among recommendations 
thus far approved are those which 
would : 

(1) Have the General Assembly op- 
erate under joint rules, to be newly 
drafted ; 

(2) Authorize pre-session conferences 
in late November preceding each regu- 
lar session, to be conducted by the Legis- 
lative Council ; 

(3) Speed installation of an electric 
roll-call machine, public address system 
and a paging system in the Capitol; 

(4) Reduce standing committees—all 
are joint committees in Connecticut— 
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from 32 to 22, each to have a chairman 
from both the House and Senate; 

(5) Alleviate “end-of-session-rush” by 
requiring all but appropriation and tax 
bills to be reported out of committee 
four or more weeks before adjournment ; 


(6) Provide one day a week early in 
the session for morning and afternoon 
committee hearings, or morning hearings 
when the House and Senate sessions are 
scheduled to convene at 1:00 P.M.; 


(7) Limit the appearance of interested 
legislators to the first hour of scheduled 
public hearings of committee so that non- 
legislators may be heard; 

(8) Require bills to be printed and on 
the desk three days before they can be 
acted on. 

Other suggested changes would place 
the House and Senate clerks on a per- 
manent basis, each supplied with a secre- 
tary under the merit system. These sec- 
retaries would also be available to assist 
interim committees. New procedures for 
bill introduction and bill records were 
suggested for efficiency and to eliminate 
loss. 

The committee also recommended con- 
sideration of a proposed constitutional 
amendment to provide annual budget 
sessions after further study. 


Resolutions of Governors 
at 48th Conference 


At the 48th annual meeting of the 
Governors’ Conference, held in Atlantic 
City, June 24-27, three resolutions deal- 
ing with state problems were adopted. 
They were briefly: 

I. Highways: To establish a com- 
mittee of governors to undertake an 
immediate study to make recommenda- 
tions for the adoption of (1) a uniform 
set of motor vehicle laws for the 48 
states, (2) uniform enforcement of motor 
vehicle laws, (3) nation-wide reciprocity 
in upholding convictions and penalties 
resulting from the enforcement of motor 
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vehicle laws, and (4) development of 
state and community-wide programs for 
safety education. 

II. Judicial Interpretation — Preemp- 
tion: To recommend to Congress that 
federal laws should be so framed that 
they will not be construed to preempt 
any field against state action unless this 
irtent is stated, and that exercise of na- 
tional power on any subject should not 
bar state action on any subject unless 
there is positive inconsistency. 

III. Narcotics: That full considera- 
tion be given by the several states to the 
assumption of increased responsibility 
for curbing local or retail narcotic 
traffic and addiction, and to the support 
of improved rehabilitative programs; 
and that the federal government take 
appropriate action to strengthen and in- 
crease its activity to prevent smuggling, 
wholesaling and interstate trafficking in 
narcotic drugs, and join with the state 
in an effort to coordinate community 
resources for treating the federal or state 
convicted addict. 


International Housing 
and Town Planning Congress 


The 23rd Congress of the International 
Federation for Housing and Town Plan- 
ning, held in Vienna July 22 to 28, drew 
more than 900 registered participants 
from 36 countries of Europe, the Ameri- 
cas, Asia and Africa. Its theme of “The 
City and Its Surroundings” was dis- 
cussed in six study groups. Their con- 
clusions and recommendations were ap- 
proved by the Congress in some 44 reso- 
lutions looking toward better planning 
of metropolitan areas. 

The International Challenge Cup for 
films, offered by the city of Vienna, was 
won by “It Can Be Done,” prepared by 
the University of Pennsylvania for the 
International Cooperation Administration. 
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Thirty-two films were entered from ten 
countries, including five from the United 
States, prepared by the Twentieth Cen- 
tury Fund, The American Institute of 
Architects, ACTION (American Com- 
mittee to Improve Our Neighborhoods), 
International Cooperation Administration 
and the Atlanta Chamber of Commerce. 

The 24th Congress will be in Liége, 
Belgium, in 1958, the theme being “Re- 
gional Man.” The 25th Congress is to 
be held in Puerto Rico in 1960. 


Pennsylvania Legislature 
Approves Five Amendments 


Five joint resolutions to amend the 
state constitution were approved by the 
Pennsylvania legislature. Two will be 
voted on “y the people at the coming 
election. One of these would authorize 
the legislature to increase retirement 
benefits for public employees; the other 
deals with methods of increasing indebt- 
edness of private corporations. Three 
others must be acted upon again, at the 
next legislative session. They relate to 
absentee voting, taxation of forests and 
a bonus for Korean veterans. 


Rutgers Plans Graduate Course 
in Public Administration 


Rutgers University, in New Bruns- 
wick, New Jersey, is introducing a 
graduate program in public administra- 
tion leading to a Master of Arts in 
Public Administration; it is designed 
especially for federal, state and municipal 
employees and those planning to enter 
government service. Certain subjects may 
be taken in the Camden, Newark, New 
Brunswick or Paterson evening centers. 
The employed government worker may 
fulfill the requirements for the master’s 
degree in three years; full-time graduate 
students may complete the program in 
one year. 
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County and Township. 


« Edited by William N. Cassella, Jr., 
and Victor Jones 


Allegheny County 
Forms Health Unit 


Becomes Fifth Largest 
Such Area in Country 


A COUNTY-WIDE health department 

has been created in Allegheny 
County, Pennsylvania, by resolution of 
the county board of commissioners act- 
ing under enabling legislation passed in 
1951. When all necessary transfers of 
functions and other adjustments have 
been completed this department will be 
the fifth largest unit for local health ad- 
ministration in the United States. The 
county is rapidly becoming almost entire- 
ly urban with Pittsburgh, its largest 
city, now accounting for less than half 
the total county population. 

The desirability of establishing the 
county health unit was carefully con- 
sidered by the Metropolitan Study Com- 
mission of Allegheny County! and by 
the Allegheny County Health Study 
Committee organized by the county com- 
missioners. Both committees recom- 
mended administration of public health 
on a county-wide basis. 

The commissioners’ study committee, 
headed by Leslie J. Reese, director, 
Western Division, Pennsylvania Econo- 
my League, concluded: 

“It is rather obvious from the find- 
ings in this survey that there is but one 
well organized and effective health serv- 
ice in Allegheny County, namely, that of 
the city of Pittsburgh. There is no evi- 
dence to indicate that there are organ- 
ized health services elsewhere in the 
county nor is there evidence to indicate 
that whatever health services do exist in 


1 See “Asks Home Rule for Alle- 
gheny County,” the Review, September 
1955, page 426. 


Allegheny County, exclusive of Pitts- 
burgh, are in any fashion or form co- 
ordinated.” 

The Pittsburgh Health Department 
was praised as “an outstanding example 
of what can happen when public officials, 
professional persons and citizens join 
hands to carry out a blueprint for the 
benefit of the entire population. 
Allegheny County, unlike other counties 
in Pennsylvania, will have the good for- 
tune to inherit the organization and most 
of the staff of this department.” 

The study committee's findings revealed 
weaknesses in every phase of public 
health work in the county. In the areas 
outside Pittsburgh there were a few State 
Health Department personnel and 94 
local health officers, of whom only eight 
were employed full time and only two 
were physicians. 

The county commissioners have im- 
plemented their resolution creating the 
county health department by appointing 
five outstanding citizens to the county 
board of health. The chairman is A. 
W. Schmidt, president of the A. W. 
Mellon Educational and Charitable 
Trust, who has demonstrated a particu- 
lar interest in public health and has a 
practical knowledge of its administra- 
tion. The board has selected Dr. Arthur 
G. Baker, deputy director of the Pitts- 
burgh Health Department, as the first 
director of the county department. 

In reporting the creation of the new 
department, the Pennsylvania Economy 
League, Inc., Western Division, noted 
in its Newsletter (April-May 1956): 

“The county will not have a _ full- 
fashioned health department by a simple 
act of transfer. The city’s personnel 
will be a nucleus; the city’s ordinances 
may be a guide. Essentially, the board 
and its director will have the difficult 
task of continuing the standards of pub- 
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lic health work which prevail in Pitts- 
burgh while they gradually develop the 
staff and program which will be neces- 
sary to cover the entire county. 

“A whole body of public health law 
must be reenacted as ordinances of the 
commissioners and rules and regulations 
of the board. 

“There will be a lot of important 
mechanics. The municipalities in the 
county must formally accept the county 
health service; the State Advisory Health 
Board must recognize the county unit 
as meeting its standards for reimburse- 
ment; transferring employees must be 
brought into the county retirement plan; 
a merit system must be established; a 
table of organization must be adopted; 
a zone plan of enforcement for such ordi- 
nances as the restaurant grading law 
must be agreed to in law and practice. 
The relationship of the health depart- 
ment with the school health programs in 
the county's 115 school districts must 
be worked out. 

“None of the problems will be in- 
superable. Many of them will be te- 
dious and difficult. 

“The end result, in a very few years, 
should be a public health program cov- 
ering 1,550,000 people, administered at a 
high peak of efficiency to bring the full 
usefulness of modern public health prac- 
tice to the people of the Pittsburgh 
metropolitan area... . 

“One of the realities of human exist- 
ence is the fact that power is seldom 
transferred voluntarily. That is not true 
in the circumstances leading to Alle- 
gheny County’s public health unit. The 
State Department of Health has been 
anxious to turn over to the county its 
skeleton of a public health service in 
the area; the city has urged the forma- 
tion of the county department to super- 
sede its own. 

“In both cases, the officials genuinely 
believe that the county unit plan for 
public health administration will pro- 
vide the best public health program. Nor 
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are there fiscal or political barriers to 
suppress their better instincts. In the 
state’s case, the matching fund provisions 
of the public health laws divide the sup- 
port of public health between the lo- 
cality and the state. Otherwise, it is a 
burden of the state alone. In the city's 
case, Pittsburgh stands to benefit if the 
cost of public health is distributed over 
the wide tax base of the county. 

“Politically, no one has anything to 
lose. The introduction of professional 
standards into public health departments 
leaves them without political attraction. 

“The Allegheny County Boroughs As- 
sociation and the Allegheny County 
Association of Township Commissioners 
have also gone on record through reso- 
lution endorsing the creation and estab- 
lishment of the Allegheny County De- 
partment of Health.” 


Dade County Amendment 


Goes to Florida Voters 


Florida voters will decide at the gen- 
eral election in November whether Dade 
County (Miami) will be given authority 
by constitutional amendment to adopt a 
county home rule charter.’ The enabling 
amendment approved by the 1955 legis 
lature has been contested in the courts 
on the grounds that it did not conform 
to the constitutional requirements for 
amending the state’s basic law. On 
September 7, the Florida Supreme Court 
reversed a lower court ruling and de- 
clared that constitutional requirements 
had been met and that the amendment 
would be placed on the November bal- 
lot. 

The earlier ruling maintained that the 
amendment consisted of more than one 
revised article of the constitution, con- 
trary to the prescribed amendment proce- 
dure, because it limited the application 
of other sections of the constitution, and 
that it contained conflicting provisions. 


1 See the Review, April 1955, page 
206; July 1955, page 374. 
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The Supreme Court in a unanimous 
opinion said that the amendment consists 
of only one revised article because it is 
limited to a single subject and that its 
conflicts can be reconciled. The court 
in finding no authority for the lower 
court ruling, states: 

“It is not for this court to say that 
the people of Dade County cannot under- 
take an experiment when legally sub- 
mitted and approved... . 

“It is true that the proposed amend- 
ment limits or modifies, as to the Dade 
County provisions, other articles of the 
constitution, but only to the extent de- 
fined in the amendment... . 

“It affirmatively appears that the pur- 
pose of the proposed amendment was not 
only to provide local self-government to 
the people of Dade County with the board 
of county commissioners as the govern- 
ing body, but to preserve the supremacy 
of the legislature in all matters of state 
interest as expressed in the constitution 
and the general law. . . . Properly con- 
strued, we think the amendment defines 
a comprehensive plan for home rule in 
Dade County; we think its apparent 
conflicts may be reconciled within the 
confines of the proposed amendment.” 

A statewide campaign for the adoption 
of the amendment is now under way. 
The campaign is led by the Metropoli- 
tan Charter Board, which board has been 
authorized by the legislature to utilize 
funds appropriated to it to acquaint the 
public generally with any proposed con- 
stitutional authority under which a home 
rule charter for Dade County could be 
adopted. The campaign is supported by 
the Metropolitan Miami Municipal 
Board, a civic group in Dade County 
which is seeking a solution to the prob- 
lems of the metropolitan area, and by 
the Florida Citizens Constitution Com- 
mitee and the Florida League of Women 
Voters. 

Action of the 1955 legislature which 
created the Metropolitan Charter Board 
required that a charter be drafted for 
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presentation to the voters of Dade Coun- 
ty in the November 1956 general elec- 
tion. This legislation was superseded by 
an act of the 1956 special session under 
which a proposed charter may be sub- 
mitted at a later date. It further pro- 
vided that “until a charter is adopted, 
the board shall from time to time pre- 
pare charters to be presented to the elec- 
torate of the county.” 

Members of the original charter board 
were named in the legislation creating 
it. The revised legislation provides that 
board members will be appointed by the 
governor. Of the seventeen members 
twelve from the original board have been 
redesignated. The present board will 
serve until June 30, 1957. If a charter 
has not been adopted by that date, sub- 
sequent appointments will be for two 
year terms. 


Jefferson Parish Charter Board 
Up for Louisiana Vote 


An amendment to the Louisiana con- 
stitution which authorizes appointment of 
a charter commission in Jefferson Parish 
will be voted on in a statewide refer- 
endum at the November election. Jeffer- 
son Parish is adjacent to the city of New 
Orleans and has been characterized by 
extensive suburban residential and in- 
dustrial development. 

If the amendment is approved, a fif- 
teen-member charter commission will be 
appointed in the following manner: 
three members. by the Jefferson Parish 
police jury (governing body); one each 
by the governing bodies of the munici- 
palities of Kenner, Gretna, Westwego 
and Harahan City; one each by the dis- 
trict attorney, Jefferson Parish Bar As- 
sociation, Jefferson Parish League of 
Women Voters, Jefferson Parish Cham- 
ber of Commerce, the president of Tu- 
lane University, the president of Loyola 
University of the South, and Louisiana 
State University; and one by majority 
vote of the three members of the legis- 
lature representing Jefferson Parish. 
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“It shall be the duty of the said com- 
mission to prepare and file with the 
police jury of the parish of Jefferson 
within nine months from the effective 
date of this amendment a plan or alter- 
native plans for the government of 
Jefferson Parish and other political sub- 
divisions and districts situated there- 


“It is the intention of this amendment 
to the constitution to afford wide latitude 
to the people of the parish of Jefferson 
in adopting a home rule charter of gov- 
ernment for the parish of Jefferson and 
the other political subdivisions and dis- 
tricts situated therein. .. . 


“Such plan of government may pro- 
vide among other things: for consoli- 
dation, or reorganization, of all or part 
of the local government units, agencies 
and subdivisions in the parish, for the 
elimination of transfer of powers or 
functions of such units, agencies and 
subdivisions, for the creation of one or 
more new local governmental units, 
agencies and subdivisions, for the re- 
organization of one or more local gov- 
ernmental units, agencies and subdi- 
visions, and for all matters appropriate 
to the effectuation of such provisions.” 


It should be noted that a number of 
important “exceptions are made to the 
stated mandate. These include prohibi- 
tions against provisions diminishing the 
powers, authority and duties of the 
sheriff, clerk of the district court, tax 
assessor and school board of Jefferson 
Parish. Also the power, authority, du- 
ties, organization and structure of all 
incorporated municipalities within the 
parish may not be diminished. 


The question of the adoption of a pro- 
posed plan of government will be de- 
cided at a special election called not less 
than 30 nor more than 60 days after the 
charter commission files its proposed 
plan or alternative plans. The amend- 
ment makes provision for a “run-off” 
election in the event that no plan among 
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Tennessee County Appoints 
Study Committee 


The county court (governing 
body) of Sullivan County, Ten- 
nessee, has appointed a _ seven- 
member citizen committee to make 
a comprehensive study of the 
county government and recommend 
changes. 


the alternatives receives a majority of 
the votes cast in the election. 


New Charter Sought 
for Hamilton County, Ohio 


The Hamilton County (Cincinnati, 
Ohio) Good Government League has in- 
itiated a movement to streamline county 
government through adoption of a county 
charter. A league committee was in- 
structed to study possible provisions of a 
county charter and methods of “putting 
the proposal across” in accordance with 
the provisions of the Ohio constitution. 
The proposal now under discussion con- 
templates reorganization of the govern- 
mental structure and not the assignment 
to the county of powers held by munic- 
ipalities. 


Planning Agency Formed 
by Washington Counties 


An intercounty planning agency has 
been established by action of the boards 
of county commissioners of King, Pierce, 
Snohomish and Kitsap Counties in the 
state of Washington. As reported by 
the Municipal League of Seattle and 
King County, the principal efforts of the 
new organization “will be a study and 
evaluation of planning data prepared by 
city and county planning staffs in the 
multicounty area. At the end of one 
year’s work, the county commissioners 


(Continued on page 464) 
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Taxation and Finance 


Edited by Wade S. Smith 


California Counties 
Levy Sales Tax 


One Per Cent Collected 
with State’s 3 Per Cent 


OUNTY-WIDE sales and use taxes, 
imposed at a rate of 1 per cent 
and collected with and under the same 
terms as the state 3 per cent sales tax, 
are now in use by at least seventeen 
California counties, pursuant to enabling 
legislation enacted in 1955. In each case, 
the underlying cities share in the collec- 
tions within their boundaries, although 
the city shares vary considerably from 
100 per cent down to 55 per cent. Pre- 
existing city sales taxes are in some 
cases supplanted by the new county-wide 
taxes, in others they are additional. 
The 1955 statute permits any county 
to enact a county-wide sales and use tax 
on terms identical with those of the state 
sales and use tax, the state and county 
taxes to be collected together. By agree- 
ment between the county and its cities, 
the county tax may be shared with the 
cities on a predetermined basis. In ap- 
portioning shared taxes, the situs of the 
sale rather than the purchaser is deter- 
mining. In any event, the county receives 
the collections from the 1 per cent levy 
on sales in the unincorporated territory. 
Seven counties adopted the new tax 
during the early months of 1955, ac- 
cording to The Tax Digest of the Cali- 
fornia Taxpayers’ Association, effective 
April 1, 1956, while nine adopted it later 
effective July 1, 1956, and one has 
adopted the tax effective October 1, 1956. 
All are at the mandatory | per cent rate, 
with rates on sales within the cities and 
apportioned to the cities ranging from 
one cent (the entire inside-city collec- 
tions) down to 0.55 cent (or 55 per cent 
of the collections inside the city). 


Counties adopting the tax effective 
April 1, 1956, with the percentage of 
inside-city collections allocated to the 
cities, include Inyo, 100 per cent; Los 
Angeles, 100 per cent; Mariposa (no 
cities); Mono (no cities); Orange, 100 
per cent; Sacramento, 70 per cent; and 
San Benito, which allocated 55 per cent 
to the city of Hollister and 100 per cent 
to the city of San Juan Bautista. Coun- 
ties with levies effective July 1, 1956, 
and the inside-city shares, included Ala- 
meda, 95 per cent generally but 100 per 
cent to Livermore, San Leandro and six 
smaller cities; Mendocino, 85 per cent; 
Merced, 85 per cent to three cities and 
95 per cent to three others; Monterey, 
100 per cent; San Bernardino, 100 per 
cent to the city of San Bernardino and 
90 per cent to all other cities; San Joa- 
quin, 95 per cent; Santa Cruz, 90 per 
cent; Sonoma, 87.5 per cent; and Tou- 
lumne, 88 per cent. The seventeenth 
county, whose tax became effective Oc- 
tober 1, 1956, is Lassen, which apportions 
75 per cent of the tax in Susanville to 
that city. 

Apportionments to cities at varying 
rates within a county generally reflect 
the necessary adjustments in cases where 
the cities, or some of them, previously 
levied city sales taxes which are being 
supplanted by the new county-wide ex- 
cise. According to the California Tax- 
payers Association, some 132 cities in 
these counties will share in the county 
tax collections. 

Revenues from the 1 per cent county- 
wide levies in the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1957, are expected to range from 
$21,205 in Mono County to $74,125,210 
in Los Angeles County. Collections in 
excess of one million dollars, other than 
by Los Angeles, are anticipated by 
Alameda County, $9,640,800; Sacramento 
County, $4,464,337; Orange County, $3,- 
695,613; San Bernardino County, $3,334,- 
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500; San Joaquin County, $1,960,800; 
Monterey County, $1,197,900; and Sono- 
ma County, $1,136,900. 


Proceeds of the county shares of the 
new excise are expected to be used in 
part for replacement of ad valorem 
property taxes and in part for financing 
capital improvements, either directly by 
expenditure of the proceeds for new con- 
struction or indirectly by using the pro- 
ceeds for bond service. San Bernardino 
County, for example, plans to use the 
proceeds to service a large bond issue 
approved recently, while Los Angeles 
County plans to use the revenue for gen- 
eral budget purposes, thereby lightening 
the property tax which would otherwise 
be levied. 


The planned county usage parallels 
that of California cities which have had 
sales taxes for some time: San Fran- 
cisco, for example, dedicates its sales tax 
proceeds to capital purposes, partly for 
new construction and partly for service 
on specified bond issues, while San Diego 
uses the proceeds partly for capital 
purposes. Since most California cities 
and counties make extensive use of cur- 
rent revenues in financing capital im- 
provements, any use of the new tax for 
capital purposes helps reduce the general 
property tax. 

In addition to the seventeen counties 
with taxes effective through October 1, 
1956, there are four counties where sales 
tax ordinances are awaiting completion 
of arrangements with the cities as to the 
amount of inside-city collections the 
cities are to receive. These include the 
counties of Kern, Madera, Stanislaus and 
Tulare. Disagreement between county 
and cities as to the proper share to be 
allocated to the cities is said to be hold- 
ing up adoption of the county-wide ex- 
cise in a number of additional counties 
where discussions have not progressed 
far enough for ordinances to be intro- 
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Property Tax Changes Proposed 
in Illinois, New Jersey 


Constitutional amendments to modern- 
ize property tax assessment procedures 
will be voted on in November in Illinois 
and New Jersey. Both amendments are 
designed to cope with the problem posed 
«by the unequal assessment of taxable 
property. 

In Illinois, the proposed amendment 
would permit the state legislature to 
provide for a classified property tax 
system. Illinois is now one of the nine 
states (the rest are mainly in the south) 
where so-called uniformity clauses re- 
quire the taxation of both tangible and 
intangible property on the same basis. 
The application of the general ad valor- 
em property tax rates to money and 
credits assessed on the same basis as 
realty and tangible personalty has posed 
obvious problems: uneven inclusion of 
the intangibles in the assessment rolls 
and notably poor collections. Constitu- 
tional permission to classify property 
for ad valorem taxation will permit the 
legislature either to abandon the taxa- 
tion of all personal property (something 
New York State did a generation ago) 
or tax intangibles at a low, non-confisca- 
tory rate (as does California). 

In New Jersey, the proposed amend- 
ment would authorize the legislature to 
permit the governing body of any mu- 
nicipality to establish its own basis of 
assessment, or standard.” 
The amendment is the outgrowth of the 
so-called Middletown case, decided by 
the State Supreme Court earlier in 1956. 
In this case the court ordered the town- 
ship of Middletown assessor to value 
property for tax purposes at its full 
value, as required by the constitution, 
beginning with the 1957 assessment. 

Under the New Jersey setup, the local 
governments (townships, boroughs and 
cities) assess all taxable property with 
the exception of railroad property, which 
is assessed by the state. The state uses 
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“full value” as the basis for assessing 
the railroad property, while the local 
jurisdictions use a basis ranging from 
8 per cent to 71 per cent of full value, 
with the average statewide about 30 
per cent. 

Under the proposed amendment, the 
state would have to assess the railroad 
property at the same “standard” or per- 
centage of full value as was used by the 
local assessing jurisdiction. County-wide 
taxes would presumably continue to be 
handled as they are at present—by ap- 
portionment on the basis of a county 
equalization ; the equalization presently is 
often perfunctory, however. 


Study of ‘Graded Tax’ 
Authorized in Pennsylvania 


Lehigh University’s Institute of Re- 
search has announced a grant of funds 
from the Economic Education League 
of Albany, New York, to finance an eco- 
nomic study of the probable effects 
of partial or total exemption of improve- 
ments on land from local taxation, as 
authorized by the state legislature in 
1951. The study will be based on a 
study of land use and values in the city of 
Bethlehem, and will include analysis of 
how a shift in the rate of property tax- 
ation between improvements and land 
would affect the obligations of taxpayers 
and the pattern of growth and develop- 
ment in the community. 
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Pittsburgh has long been noted as the 
lone large U. S. city using a “graded 
tax.” The Pittsburgh property tax is 
based on real property only, with the 
rate on land twice that on buildings. The 
1951 Pennsylvania law granted other 
cities in the state the right to use simi- 
lar arrangements if they saw fit. (In 
the late 1930s a constitutional amend- 
ment was proposed in California to pro- 
vide for a “graded tax” by the local 
governments in that state, but it was not 
passed; it would have provided for a 
10 per cent reduction each year in the 
tax on improvements, until at the end 
of ten years only the land would have 
been taxed ad valorem.) 


Tax Institute 
Plans Symposium 


The annual symposium of the Tax In- 
stitute will be held November 8 and 9 
at the Princeton Inn, Princeton, New 
Jersey. The subject to be discussed is 
“Financing Highways.” Application for 
registration blanks should be made to 
the institute at 457 Nassau Street, 
Princeton. Registration fee is $5.00. 
Frederick L. Bird, director of municipal 
research of Dun & Bradstreet, Inc., is 
president of the organization. Homer E. 
Scace, research associate of the New 
York legislature, is chairman of the Pro- 
gram Committee. 
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Citizen Action . 


Edited by Elsie S. Parker 


Candidate Reports 
Aid Voters 


Eleven Civic Groups Tell 
of Their Own Experience 


HE Seattle Municipal League has re- 

cently made a survey of the activi- 
ties of eleven civic organizations which 
report on candidates previous to elec- 
tions. C. A. Crosser, executive secre- 
tary of the league and president of the 
National Association of Civic Secretaries, 
summarizes the information in the Au- 
gust 27 issue of Shop Talk, news bulle- 
tin of NACS. 

The years of experience of some of 
these groups in making candidate reports 
demonstrates that it is a well tested ac- 
tivity. Here are the organizations which 
replied to the Seattle League’s question- 
naire, with the number of years they 
have supplied such service: 

Citizens League of Cleveland, 59 years; 
Municipal League of Seattle and King 
County, 45 years; Detroit Citizens 
League 42 years; Citizens Union of New 
York City, 41 years; Civic League of 
Improvement Clubs of San Francisco, 
36 years; Cincinnati City Charter Com- 
mittee, 31 years; Civic Club of Alle- 
gheny County (Pittsburgh), 26 years; 
Citizens Association of Kansas City, 
Missouri, and Civic Nonpartisan Asso- 
ciation of Vancouver, British Columbia, 
20 years; Citizens Plan E Association of 
Worcester, Massachusetts, 7 years; Citi- 
zens League of Minneapolis and Henne- 
pin County, 3 years. 

All eleven organizations listed in the 
Seattle League's table report on city can- 
didates; seven report on county, school 
and state legislative candidates; three 
report on state officials; and four on 
candidates for Congress. Seven make 
recommendations, the rest give biographi- 


cal data without recommendation. Nine 
work through candidates’ committees. 


‘Get-out-the-vote’ 
Campaigns Flourish 
The American Heritage Foundation 


is working this fall to make the trek to 
the polls in November the greatest yet. 
It is using a variety of promotional aids 
for this purpose, one an attractive red, 
white and blue gummed label with the 
slogan, “See You at the Polls” -(see 
illustration 


SEE YOU AT THE POLLS! 


It has published and distributed How 
to Get People to Register and Vote 
(44 pages), which may be secured from 
the foundation at 11 West 42nd Street, 
New York 36. The price is 35 cents 
per copy, three for one dollar, with 
special discounts on quantities of a hun- 
dred or more. 

Kansas Voter's Guide—1956 (Part 1) 
has been published by the Governmental 
Research Center of the University of 
Kansas at Lawrence. Aim of this 62- 
page pamphlet is “to send voters to the 
polls with more complete information 
than they might otherwise possess, to 


1 These labels may be secured from 
Allen Hollander Company, 385 Gerard 
Avenue, New York City, at $1.25 per 
roll of one thousand. 
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encourage the amateur politician—private 
citizen to take a more active part in his 
political party, and to make possible 
more effective communication with the 
political candidates and party workers 
listed.” Matters dealt with include popu- 
lation and voting trends, party organiza- 
tion, nominating the candidates and the 
voter and the election. Numerous tables 
and charts are used. Part 2 of the 
Voter's Guide, to appear shortly, will 
contain party platforms, names of party 
officials and biographical sketches of the 
candidates for statewide and national 
offices. 

The St. Louis Post-Dispatch included 
a “Special Political Section” with its 
Sunday edition of August 5, 1956. The 
section listed the names of candidates 
to appear on the primary ballot with a 
history of each. Included were candi- 
dates for Congress, the state legislature 
and other state offices as well as city 
and county offices. 


Citizen Committees 
Make Reports 


The Citizens’ Committee of 100 of Mer- 
ced, California, appointed by the mayor 
and city council in May 1955, has sub- 
mitted a 44-page report, Merced’s Future. 
The task of the committee was to “study 
the needs of our city in the nature of 
public improvements and to recommend 
a ten-year program of capital improve- 
ments to meet these needs.” Its mem- 
bers represented all phases of local in- 
terests—labor, industry, professions, serv- 
ice clubs, churches, women’s clubs and 
the military service. Recommendations 
covered parks, civic auditorium, new 
buildings at the city’s zoo, recreational 
facilities, rebuilding of streets and curb- 
ing, new fire stations and other fire fight- 
ing facilities, traffic control devices, air- 
port facilities and others. The city sales 
tax has been increased from 1/2 of 1 per 
cent to 1 per cent to carry out the recom- 
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mendations, most of which will be fi- 
nanced on a pay-as-you-go plan. 

In Seattle the Mayor’s Advisory Com- 
mittee on Police Practices has submitted 
its appraisal of the police department to 
Mayor Allan Pomeroy. Appointed in 
May 1955, the committee states that, “We 
believe the Seattle Police Department is 
on the whole much above the average in 
cities of our size.” It makes a number of 
recommendations for improvement. 


Medford Honors Four 
for Services to City 


Four prominent Medford (Massachu- 
setts) citizens won the Civic Progress 
Award of the Medford Plan E Civic 
Association at its third annual civic fes- 
tival held in May. The occasion was 
the presentation to the city of an honora- 
ble mention award in the All-America 
Cities contest conducted by the National 
Municipal League and Look magazine. 


Recipients of the Civic Progress 
Award statuettes were: City Clerk 
George P. Hassett, for his long service 
to the city; Anthony L. Mondello, for 
his deep interest in the musical culture 
of the city and his leadership in that 
field; Donald M. McFarlane, represent- 
ing the Medford Special Police Asso- 
ciation, an unpaid group of volunteers, 
for its work in times of emergency; Ed- 
ward P. Sheehan, representing the special 
service squad of the Special Police As- 
sociation, for the activities of its mem- 
bers in acquiring and rebuilding a special 
vehicle for use in emergencies and in 
manning their station regularly. 


Laymen and Officials 
Survey Royal Oak Township 


A committee of citizens, officials and 
consultants has organized to undertake a 
survey of Royal Oak Township, Michi- 
gan, as part of its program of slum 
clearance and urban renewal. Over 50 
persons met on June 19 to organize an 
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advisory committee and listen to the de- 
tails of the program. 

Working through subcommittees under 
the direction of planning consultants, the 
group will study the practical needs of 
the community in relation to its present 
and future growth and stability. 

The study will cover health, education, 
recreation, public facilities and services, 
community activities, fiscal policies and 
operations, land uses, etc., under three 
major groupings: economic background 
and tax base, population composition and 
characteristics, and governmental opera- 
tions and tax base. From this study will 
come a part of the blueprint for the phys- 
ical and economic planning of the area 
as a component of the total urban re- 
newal program. 


Citizens Help 
Select City Managers 


The Star-Free Press of Ventura, Cali- 
fornia, reports that the selection of John 
J. Baget as the new manager of Ojai, 
California, was aided by a citizens’ 
screening committee. The committee of 
eleven members, appointed by the city 
council, worked for several months to 
obtain candidates. The list was narrowed 
to six, who were brought to the city 
for interviews, and final selection was 
made in cooperation with the council. 

The city council, highly pleased at the 
way the citizen group worked, has sent 
an official resolution of commendation 
adorned with the city seal to each com- 
mittee member. 


Minneapolis League Gets 
Results on City Reports 


Because of a lack of official reports 
on the activities of the city government, 
the Citizens League of Minneapolis and 
Hennepin County, through a subcommit- 
tee of its City and Metropolitan Gov- 
ernment Committee, made a _ thorough 
study of the matter and then issued its 
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TV Series Planned 


Beginning with September 6 the 
Civic Club of Allegheny County 
(Pittsburgh) inaugurated a series 
of half-hour television programs 
on public affairs on Station WQED. 
Subject of the first program was 
the club’s recommmendation that 
thé 1957 legislature be asked to 
approve a_ state constitutional 
amendment which would authorize 
the county to frame and adopt a 
charter to replace its obsolete, 
rural-type government with mod- 
ern, efficient administration. 


findings, Annual Reporting in the City 
of Minneapolis. Net result of the study 
has been the issuance of two reports by 
the city: one, a two-page newspaper 
supplement of the Minneapolis Star for 
June 15, the other a more comprehensive 
Highlights of 1955—Minneapolis on the 
March—Ist Annual Report of Your 
City (35 pages). The newspaper sup- 
plement was received by all subscribers 
to the Star; 500 copies of the larger 
report went to city officials and civic 


groups. 
New Organizations 


The Municipal Mergers Commission 
has been formed by the civic organiza- 
tions of Wilkes-Barre, Pennsylvania, and 
its environs to ascertain whether a mer- 
ger of the communities around the city 
into one metropolitan area can be ac- 
complished or whether some other form 
of consolidation can be worked out. 

The Women’s Civic League of Eureka, 
Kansas, has been organized to make a 
practical, nonpartisan study of the actual 
workings of the city’s various depart- 
ments. The group will use Know Your 
Town, published by the League of Wom- 
en Voters of the United States, as a 
first general guide for its work. A study 
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of the feasibility of the council-manager 
plan in second and third class cities of 
Kansas also will be undertaken. Wide- 
spread interest in this form of govern- 
ment has been shown recently in Eureka. 


With the LWV 


The League of Women Voters of Flor- 
ida has spent the summer months con- 
ducting workshops to encourage the 
voter to study and evaluate th< proposals 
for revision of the state’s constitution to 
be submitted by the Florida Constitution 
Advisory Commission to the legislature. 

The executive board of the League of 
Women Voters of Florence, Alabama, 
unanimously agreed to continue action on 
the question of council-manager govern- 
ment for that city. The board set forth 
the following steps of procedure: (1) 
Organize a citizens committee representa- 
tive of varying groups to systematize the 
campaign; (2) further inform the pub- 
lic about the council-manager plan 
through publications, speakers, open 
forums, (3) work toward preparation of 
a petition with the goal of requesting 
legislative approval during the next reg- 
ular session in 1957 for a local act per- 
mitting the city to secure a council- 
manager charter. 


Recent Publications 


The League of Women Voters of 
Grand Rapids, Michigan, has published 
Local Government in Kent County—The 
County — The Township—The School 
District (50 pages). The pamphlet is 
divided into six parts: the people, county 
government, township government, edu- 
cation, metropolitan government and the 
citizen’s job. Under the latter title there 
appears an election calendar, comments 
on what the citizen should know about 
voting and election machinery, as well as 
a description, with chart, of political 
party organization. 

Voting in lowa (6% pages, 50 cents) 
has been issued by the Institute of Pub- 
lic Affairs of the State University of 
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lowa at Iowa City. It was prepared by 
George B. Mather and has apt illustra- 
tions by Dale Ballantyne. This too de- 
scribes the process of voting and political 
party organization. The last chapter is 
devoted to “How to Be a Successful 
Citizen.” 

Citizen's Guide to the 1956 Lowisiana 
Legislature (32 pages, 25 cents), a pub- 
lication of the Public Affairs Research 
Council of Louisiana at Baton Rouge, is 
a handy reference on legislative proce- 
dure and on the legislators for the next 
four years. It is useful to the business- 
man as well as the student and teacher 
of government, librarian, etc. Discounts 
are available on quantity orders. A 
chart demonstrates passage of a bill 
through the legislature. 

1956 Civic Cinema (28 pages) is the 
silver anniversary report of the South 
Bend (Indiana) Civic Planning Asso- 
ciation. It is “a fact and figure picture” 
of the governments of two cities—South 
Bend and Mishawaka—and of St. Jo- 
seph County. 

Madison at Your Service (93 pages, 
75 cents, plus ten cents mailing fee) has 
been published by the League of Women 
Voters of Madison, Wisconsin, “with the 
hope that it will help all of us to under- 
stand our city better.” All services ren- 
dered by the city are described and in- 
formation on voting is set forth. 

Ticker Tape, Nos. 1, 2 and 3 (8, 10 
and 15 pages mimeographed) report on 
the Twelfth Annual Institute of Commu- 
nity Leadership held by the New York 
State Citizens’ Council (of Syracuse), 
June 14-16 at Hobart College, Geneva, 
New York. The organization’s Thir- 
teenth Annual Report 1955-56 (ten 
pages) is also available. 

Citizen Organizations for Planning 
(sixteen pages), published by the City 
Planning Division of the University of 
Kansas at Fayetteville in June, lists the 
names, addresses and activities of a num- 
ber of organizations interested in plan- 
ning, housing and related subjects. 
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Researcher's Digest . 


Edited by Thor Swanson 


Area-wide Research 
Projects Started 


Metropolitan Answer 
Sought in Two Cities 


O important foundation-supported 

metropolitan area research projects 
have been inaugurated in Los Angeles 
and St. Louis. Both seek to develop con- 
crete proposals for action in their par- 
ticular jurisdictions; in addition both are 
giving unusual attention to methodolo- 
gies which may be widely applicable in 
studying the problems of urban conges- 
tion. 

A comprehensive study of governmen- 
tal, social and economic patterns of the 
St. Louis metropolitan area, with particular 
reference to the city of St. Louis and 
St. Louis County, has been started under 
grants of $250,000 from the Ford Foun- 
dation and $50,000 from the McDonnell 
Aircraft Corporation Trust to St. Louis 
and Washington Universities. Begun in 
June 1956, the scheduled completion date 
is September 1957. 

The Metropolitan St. Louis Survey 
has four principal purposes: 

1. To prepare proposals for use by a 
St. Louis city-county board of freehold- 
ers in drafting a charter which would 
support integration of local governmental 
services required in the metropolitan 
area; 

2. To provide for consideration of 
citizens in other metropolitan areas (a) 
an appraisal of methods used to gather 
information on metropolitan problems, 
(b) an analysis of the attitudes toward 
government of residents in a metropoli- 
tan area, and (c) an evaluation of refer- 
endum campaign techniques and an as- 
sessment of their effectiveness; 

3. To aid in the development of a 
systematic conceptual framework within 


which research in the general field of 
metropolitan government may be more 
meaningfully conducted ; 

4. To increase the supply of research 
workers trained in metropolitan govern- 
ment. This end will be accomplished by 
student participation in each main phase 
of the project and by a formal seminar 
conducted by senior staff members. Stu- 
dents enrolled in the course will receive 
academic credit from either St. Louis 
University or Washington University. 

The research design projects six areas 
of investigation: governmental jurisdic- 
tions; functional services; finance and 
revenue; population, land use and eco- 
nomic developments; social areas; and 
citizen participation and interest in gov- 
ernment. Data in these fields will be 
collected and collated primarily on the 
basis of a number of working hypotheses, 
some of which will be tested by an at- 
titude and participation study. 

The second project, under a grant by 
the John Randolph Haynes and Dora 
Haynes Foundation to the University of . 
California at Los Angeles, involves a 
three-year study of certain aspects of the 
problem of metropolitan government. 
Field work for the study will be con- 
ducted in the Los Angeles area. 

The objectives of the project are: 
(1) the development of research method- 
ology widely applicable to large metro- 
politan areas; (2) an analysis and iden- 
tification of political and economic groups 
which have worked for and against 
metropolitan integration; (3) the deter- 
mination of need for a two-level metro- 
politan government in the Los Angeles 
region in view of the geographic size of 
the urban area and decentralization of 
organizational structures there; and (4) 
the determination of how functions may 
be most appropriately divided between 
metropolitan and local-level governments. 

Both surveys welcome communications 
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from groups and individuals who are 
working in these or allied areas of in- 
vestigation. Inquiries should be directed 
to John C. Bollens, director of research, 
Metropolitan St. Louis Survey, 8147 Del- 
man Boulevard, University City 24, Mis- 
souri, and, for the Haynes Foundation- 
UCLA study, the Bureau of Governmen- 
tal Research, University of California, 
405 Hilgard Avenue, Los Angeles 24, 
California. 


Apportionment Studies 


Continue 


Three documents recently released by 
Alaska, lowa and Oklahoma attest to the 
perenniality of the problem of state and 
territorial legislative apportionment. All 
“ point out gaps between constitutional 
provisions and cottemporary practice re- 
garding reapportionment and, in the Okla- 
homa report, the greater gap between 
the extra-constitutional “ought” and the 
“is.” Each report surveys with special 
interest non-legislative methods of re- 
apportionment. 

A Look at State Apportionment and 
Reapportionment (June 1956, 30 pages 
and appendices) by the newly established 
lowa Legislative Bureau, after assessing 
the situation in Iowa, presents in the 
major section of the report methods of 
reapportionment and how they have 
worked in other states. The size of 
Iowa's legislature is compared with those 
of other states. 

Legislative Apportionment in Okla- 
homa (May 1956, 30 pages), a revision 
of a 1951 publication by the University 
of Oklahoma's Bureau of Governmental 
Research, works from the theories to the 
facts of apportionment in Oklahoma— 
facts of constitutional provisions and 
their fate at the hands of the legislature 
and the courts. It produces a plan for re- 
apportionment based on existing pro- 
visions of the Oklahoma constitution. 

The Alaska Legislative Council's 
Legislative Districting and Apportion- 
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ment in Alaska (April 1956, 51 pages) 
discusses the present limits of the legis- 
jature’'s power to establish districts for 
the election of its members and the ex- 
tent to which the new constitutional pro- 
visions of apportionment could be used 
while the Alaskan government still op- 
erates under the organic act. 

A fourth document, published by the 
Bureau of Governmental Research of 
Rutgers University, deals with districting 
for congressional seats in New Jersey. 
Prepared by Ernest C. Reock, Jr., and 
Stanley H. Friedelbaum, Congressional 
Districting in New Jersey (May 1956, 
42 pages and appendices) systematically 
reviews federal districting requirements, 
the state’s experience with the process 
and commonly-subscribed-to standards for 
redistricting. Three detailed plans for re- 
districting New Jersey, as well as a pro- 
jected 1960 apportionment of seats in the 
House, are presented in the appendices. 


University Bureau Analyzes 


N. H. Constitution 


The Public Administration Service of 
the University of New Hampshire, in 
anticipation of the now completed four- 
teenth constitutional convention, has pub- 
lished A New Constitution for New 
Hampshire? (April 1956, 114 pages). 
The author, Robert B. Dishman, analyzes 
the second oldest state constitution in sec- 
tions on the bill of rights, legislative 
power, the House of Representatives, the 
Senate, the executive power, the judiciary 
and popular approval of amendments. 
The many problems connected with the 
New Hampshire legislature of more than 
400 members appropriately consume more 
than half the text. 

The study, self-described as “sympa- 
thetically critical,” points out that no 
provision is made in the constitution for 
a permanent judiciary, that much of the 
verbiage is obsolete and inappropriate 
and that on at least five counts the New 
Hampshire constitution violates the con- 
stitution of the United Sates. 
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One of the appendices includes “a con- 
stitution of New Hampshire as it might 
appear if it were edited, rearranged and 
modernized.” Numbering and arrange- 
ments of the various articles and sec- 
tions follow the system in the Model 
State Constitution of the National Mu- 


nicipal League. 


State Political 
Institutions to Be Studied 


The Social Science Research Council 
has recently awarded grants to fifteen 
faculty members for research studies on 
state politics under a new program 
planned by its Committee on Political 
Behavior, which is concerned with de- 
veloping a more rigorous approach to 
research in political science through com- 
parative studies of different political sys- 
tems and processes. Up to the present 
time, comparative politics has been largely 
concerned in the United States with com- 
parisons of the formal political institu- 
tions of other countries. It was felt that 
comparative studies of the political in- 
stitutions and processes of the states of 
this country have received insufficient at- 
tention. In recent years the study of state 
government has had relatively little finan- 
cial support and the new program has 
been undertaken to stimulate more com- 
parative research in state politics. 

The eleven individual recipients of the 
grants are: 

Henry M. Bain, Jr., National Science 
Foundation, for research on party or- 
ganization and activities and careers of 
political leaders in selected Maryland 
counties and city districts; 

David R. Derge, Jr., University of 
Missouri, for research on urban-rural 
relationships in the legislatures of IlIli- 
nois, Missouri and Pennsylvania; 

Leon D. Epstein, University of Wis- 
consin, for research on the recruitment, 
careers and organization of political per- 
sonnel in Wisconsin; 


Charles B. Judah, University of New 
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State Court Organization 
Surveyed 

The recent Organisation and 
Jurisdiction of the Courts of South 
Carolina by Glenn Abernathy, pub- 
lished by the Bureau of Public Ad- 
ministration of the University of 
South Carolina (June 1956, 26 
pages), is a brief study of the 
powers, personnel and structure of 
a state judicial system that has 
“just growed.” The piecemeal de- 
velopment of the South Carolina 
organization is illustrated by the 
fact that the author was forced to 
present individual descriptions of 
the organization and jurisdiction of 
twenty local courts established by 
special legislation. 


Mexico, for research on the recruitment 
and nomination of candidates for the New 
Mexico House of Representatives ; 

Wiliam J. Keefe, Chatham College, for 
research on the role of political parties 
in the legislatures of Illinois, Indiana and 
Pennsylvania ; 

W. Duane Lockard, Connecticut Col- 
lege, for research on the New England 
state legislatures ; 

Frank J. Munger, Syracuse Univer- 
sity, for research on gubernatorial nomi- 
nations in Kansas; 

Joseph A. Schlesinger, Michigan State 
University, for research on the recruit- 
ment of political leaders in the American 
states ; 

Lester G. Seligman, University of Ore- 
gon, for research on the recruitment of 
leaders of state party organizations ; 

Gilbert Y. Steiner, University of Lili- 
nois, for research on the determinants of 
committee influence in the Illinois legis- 
lature ; 

Clement E. Vose, Bowdoin College, for 
research on the political careers of legis- 
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lators, governors and members of the 
Governor's Council in Maine. 

In addition, one other project for re- 
search on some critical roles of American 
state legislators will be undertaken by 
four collaborators: William Buchanan, 
University of Southern California; Heinz 
Eulau, Antioch College; LeRoy C. Fer- 
guson, Michigan State University; and 
John C. Wahlke, Vanderbilt University. 

Samuet K. Gove 
University of Illinois 


Colorado Special 
Districts Studied 


The first statewide survey of special 
district government in Colorado has been 
made by its Legislative Council. The 
findings, reported in Special Districts 
(December 1955, 23 pages), emphasize 
again the “non-seeable,” fragmented na- 
ture of much of American local govern- 
ruent. The researchers found almost 300 
special districts in the state, excluding 
school, soil conservation and local im- 
provement districts. Apart from weak- 
nesses arising from the large numbers, 
problems pointed out to the Colorado 
legislature include: (1) lax financial 
procedures, (2) redundant and conflict- 
ing laws on the same subject, (3) great 
variations in eligibility requirements for 
voting and for participating in the forma- 
tion of special districts, (4) non-uniform 
methods of creating special districts, and 
(5) legal difficulties in consolidating dis- 
tricts or allowing cooperative arrange- 
ments between them. 


Maryland Government 
Bibliography Published 


The principal sources of information 
on matters of Maryland’s state and local 
government have been gathered together 
by Robert S. Friedman in A Selected 
Bibliography of Maryland State and Lo- 
cal Government (1956, 120 pages), pub- 
lished by the Bureau of Governmental 


Research of the University of Maryland. 
Emphasis in the compilation has been 
placed upon recent materials dealing 
with legal framework, organization and 
administration. The bibliography is or- 
ganized and indexed for easy reference. 


COUNTY AND TOWNSHIP 
(Continued from page 453) 


will reevaluate the program and deter- 
mine if further efforts along the lines 
of intercounty planning will bring posi- 
tive results. 

R. C. Watts, executive secretary of the 
Washington State Association of County 
Commissioners, will serve as agent of 
the county commissioners and will hire 
the professional staff for the initial stage 
of the program. 

The Puget Sound Regional Planning 
Council was designated as the advisory 
agency to assist in formulating the 
aims and objectives of the new inter- 
county planning program and to help co- 
ordinate local planning activities. 


Georgia Medical Examiner 
System Now Operating 

Georgia’s 1953 law, setting up a state- 
wide system of medical examiners al- 
though the 159 statutory elective county 
coroners were not abolished, is now in 
operation. Dr. Herman E. Jones, direc- 
tor of the State Crime Laboratory, a 
chemist with extensive training in tissue 
pathology, has appointed physicians, 
those with pathological experience pre- 
ferred, to serve as examiners. Coroners 
are required by law to consult the ex- 
aminers and the examiners fall back on 
the central laboratory for autopsies when 
foul play is suspected. Previously many 
deaths were not competently certified, re- 
sulting in the need for several belated 
disinterments every month. There have 
been only two such disinterments in the 
two years since the law took effect. 
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Budgeting 

GoveRNMENT Bupcetinc. By Jesse 
Burkhead. New York, John Wiley and 
Sons, 1956. xi, 498 pp. $7.50. 

Government Budgeting provides a com- 
prehensive examination of the purpose 
and the practice of public budgeting and 
fiscal policy. It contains a review of gov- 
ernmental activities in these fields today, 
coupled with a survey of their past evolu- 
tion and development, and with an in- 
dication of possible future trends. The 
experience of the United States, includ- 
ing state and local units of government, 
is the primary point of investigation al- 
though foreign practice is considered 
whenever pertinent. Mr. Burkhead has 
skillfully bridged the gap that so often 
occurs in a study of public budgeting be- 
tween public administration and eco- 
nomics, to give a balanced view of the 
role of each in the fiscal affairs of our 
governments. 

In four principal sections the budget is 
examined from a historical point of view, 
the nature of the budget document and 
its form is considered, the budget process 
from formulation to accounting and audit 
is reviewed, and specialized problems of 
budgeting including concepts and use are 
dealt with in full measure. The closing 
chapters, which are concerned in part 
with the “balanced budget” ideal and 
budgeting for economic development, are 
of particular interest at the present time. 
It is heartening to note that the role of 
the legislature in budget formulation an1 
its responsibilities for assuring itself of 
program execution receive adequate em- 
phasis along with the fiscal duties of the 
executive branch of the government. 

Needless to say, all of this is done in 
summary fashion as each of these topics 
might well deserve a separate volume in 
an exhaustive treatment. Reference ma- 
terials for further study suggested by an 
excellent bibliography and frequent foot- 
notes provide a thorough-going introduc- 
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tion to public budgeting for any serious 
student of the subject, while at the same 
time actual examples of budgeting ma- 
terials are woven into the text as an aid 
to an understanding of the not so mys- 
terious world of public finance. 

A word of caution is in order, however, 
for Government Budgeting is not a 
pioneer volume exposing new theories 
and new solutions to the public for ac- 
ceptance or rejection. Future innovations 
are left to other volumes if not to other 
authors for this is basically a text of 
public budgeting as it is today. 

Atvin K. PererjJoun 
Institute of Public Administration 


Year Book 


Tre Muwnictpa Year Boox 1956. 
Edited by Clarence E. Ridley and Orin 
F. Nolting. Chicago, International City 
Managers’ Association, 1956, x, 582 pp. 
$10. 

To the researcher, teacher and prac- 
titioner of local government one of the 
most useful legacies of Clarence Ridley's 
27 years as executive director of the In- 
ternational City Managers’ Association is 
this important annual full of specific in- 
formation on the organization, personnel, 
finances and activities of urban govern- 
ment in the United States. 

This edition follows the pattern of its 
predecessors. Most of the sections, an- 
nually recurring, are familiar to the 
Year Book users; other types of materi- 
als are published in only one edition. 

Problems transcending the boundaries 
of a single local jurisdiction continue to 
be given attention. In addition to the 
regular report of the year’s attempts to 
integrate and effectively provide munici- 
pal-type services in urbanized areas, a 
special article and chart by John Bol- 
lens treat the use of the metropolitan 
special district in the United States. 

That timely problems within the city 
are recognized is evidenced by special 
sections in the 1956 edition dealing with 
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central municipal garages, housing codes, 
city-owned transit systems and municipal 
insurance. Significant developments dur- 
ing 1955 in each of the traditional areas 
of municipal activity are reviewed, and 
the dozens of charts and tables answer a 
thousand questions. 

For the 1956 Municipal Year Book and 
its predecessors, and the standards they 
set for editions to come, we are indebted 
to Mr. Ridley, Mr. Nolting and their 
associates. 

TS. 


Charles A. Beard 


Tue or Cmartes A. Bearp. 
An Interpretation by Mary Ritter Beard. 
With chapters by Arthur W. Macmahon 
and George Radin and Reports from 
Japanese Correspondents. New York, 
Exposition Press, 1955. 104 pp. $3.00. 

An account of Beard’s professional life 
composéd mostly of reprints of writings 
by others wisely selected and reflecting 
very accurately the warmth, charm and 
enthusiasm of this widely beloved charac- 
ter of yesteryear. 

R.S.C. 


Textbooks 


Tue American System or Govern- 
ment. (Fourth Edition). By John H. 
Ferguson and Dean E. McHenry. New 
York, McGraw-Hill Book Company, 
1956. x, 757 pp. $6.75. Illus. 

This is the fourth edition of a compre- 
hensive textbook on American govern- 
ment. The volume, first published in 
1947 includes a discussion of the reports 
of the Kestnbaum Commission on Inter- 
governmental Relations and the Second 
Hoover Report. 

Although the bulk of the book is de- 
voted to the federal government, state 
and local governments are given consid- 
erable attention. Separate chapters are 
devoted to state constitutions, state legis- 
latures, executives and judiciary. Also 
discussed are cities, counties, state and 
local finances, law enforcement, and state 
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and local functions generally. The con- 
cluding chapter is entitled “Frontiers of 
Civic Responsibility” and is concerned 
with reforms and improvements needed 
at the state and local level. In the con- 
cluding paragraphs, the authors point out 
the need for more citizen attention to 
state and local government problems, and 
the final statement in the volume is “Pre- 
occupation with national affairs . . . must 
not be carried so far that we neglect our 
state and locality, for there are the roots 
from which much of our political democ- 
racy stems.” 

Samue K. Gove 


University of Illinois 


CALIFORNIA GOVERNMENT AND POLI- 
tics. By Winston W. Crouch, Dean E. 
McHenry, John C. Bollens and Stanley 
Scott. Englewood Cliffs, N. J., Prentice 
Hall, Inc., 1956. xi, 292 pp. $2.25. 

The Golden State has had its political 
institutions described and to a lesser ex- 


tent analyzed in this revision of a 1952 


state and local government text. In its 
aim of being “concise but comprehen- 
sive,” a reasonable balance is struck. The 
recognition that “Californians can take 
justifiable pride in the way certain past 
problems have been met” does not pre- 
vent the authors from realistically seeing 
the problems attendant its long consti- 
tution, its weak party system and con- 
tinuing problems of rapid growth and 
“metropolitanism.” More than most, this 
text sets the contemporary position of 
the special district in understandable per- 
spective. 

T.S. 


Political Parties 


Mopern Powrticat Parties. Approach- 
es to Comparative Politics. Edited by 
Sigmund Neumann. Illinois, University 
of Chicago Press, 1956. xii, 460 pages, 
$7.50. 

A collection of studies by various au- 
thorities covering party government in 
Great Britain, the British Common- 
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wealths, France, Belgium, Scandinavia, 
United States, Russia, Japan and Ger- 
many. 

The British study is by Samuel H. 
Beer of Harvard and the one on the 
United States is by E. E. Schattschnei- 
der, Wesleyan University. 

A unique collection and of obvious 


competence. 
R.S.C. 


Additional Books 
and Pamphlets 
Aged 


ANNOTATED ON AGING. 
Trenton 8, New Jersey Department of 
Institutions and Agencies, Bureau of As- 
sistance, 1956. 63 pp. 


Auditing 


GOVERNMENTAL AvupbiTING. New Or- 
leans, 1946-1955. A Study of the Audit- 
ing Practices of the Government of New 
Orleans and Selected State Agencies Lo- 
cated in the City. New Orleans 12, Bu- 
reau of Governmental Research, 1956. 
26 pp. 

Banking Laws 

BanKING Laws In ALASKA. Juneau, 

Alaska Legislative Council, 1956. 65 pp. 


Budgeting 

Basic Bupcer Backcrounp For BAL- 
trmore City Taxpayers. Where the 
Money Comes From and Where It Goes. 
A Report Describing the Municipal 
Budgetary System and Budget-making 
Procedure and Summarizing Statistics on 
Budget Allocations and Trends. Balti- 
more 2, Commission on Governmental 
Efficiency and Economy, 1956. 14 pp. 


Check-Of 


Tae Cueck-Orr or Union Dues IN 
MunicipaL GoveRNMENT. New York 
City, Department of Labor, Studies in 
Municipal Labor Relations, 1956. Vari- 
ously paged. 
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Civil Liberties 


Crvm Lipertres in THe Unrtep 
States. A Guide to Current Problems 
and Experience. By Robert E. Cushman. 
Ithaca, New York, Cornell University 
Press, 1956. xiii, 248 pp. 


Civil Service 


THe Service 1n BRITAIN AND 
France. Edited by William A. Robson. 
New York, The Macmillan Company, 
1956. vii, 191 pp. $3.50. 


Contributions 


Tue Reat Cost or Inpivipvat Con- 
Trisutions. By H. Vaden Streetman. 
Waco, Texas, Baylor University, The 
School of Business, The Baylor Bulletin, 
March 1956. 24 pp. 50 cents. 

REGULATION OF THE SOLICITATION AND 
CoLLecTION oF CHARITABLE COoNTRIBU- 
tions. St. Paul, Minnesota Legislative 
Research Committee, 1956. 25 pp. 

County Government 

Tue Prostem or GOVERNMENT IN 
Leon County. By Penrose B. Jackson, 
James J. Flannery and Fred Bair, Jr. 
Tallahassee, Florida State University, 
School of Public Administration, Bureau 
of Governmental Research and Service, 
1955. 131 pp. $1.00. 

Crime Control 

Tue Hanpsoox on Interstate Crime 
Controt. Chicago 37, The Council of 
State Governments, 1955. 148 pp. $2.00. 


Directories 


List or CHAMBERS OF COMMERCE IN 
THE Unirep States Att Cities or 
5,000 PovuLation anp Over. New York 
5, New York Chamber of Commerce, 
1956. 57 pp. $1.00. (Discounts on quan- 
tity orders.) 


Elections and Voting 
Evection Laws 1n ALASKA. Juneau, 
Alaska Legislative Council, 1956. 65 pp. 
QUALIFICATIONS FoR VorTING. Sum- 
maries of State Laws Governing Voter 
Qualifications, Registration and Penalties 
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for Violations. Chicago 37, Council of 
State Governments, 1956. 105 pp. $2.50. 


Employment 


Work Experience or THE PoPuULa- 
Tion 1n 1955. Washington 25, D. C., 
U. S. Department of Commerce, Bureau 
oi the Census, Current Population Re- 
ports, June 1956. 31 pp. 20 cents. 


Extraterritorial Powers 


EXTRATERRITORIAL Powers oF MUNICI- 
PALITIES IN THE Uwnirep Srates. By 
Russell Webber Maddox. Corvallis, Ore- 
gon State College, 1955. 119 pp. $1.00. 


Federal Aid 


FeperaL Arp 1n West Vircinta. Its 
Impact on State Government. By W. W. 
Kaempfer. Morgantown, West Virginia 
University, Bureau for Government Re- 
search, 1956. 79 pp. 


Federal Government 


ORGANIZATION OF FEDERAL EXECUTIVE 
DEPARTMENTS AND AceNncies. Report of 
the Committee on Government Opera- 
tions. Washington 25, D. C., Govern- 
ment Printing Office, Superintendent of 
Documents, 1956. 71 pp. 25 cents. 

Unitrep States GOVERNMENT ORGANI- 
ZATION MANUAL 1956-57. Washington 
25, D. C., General Services Administra- 
tion, National Archives and Records 
Service, Federal Register Division, 1956. 
v, 782 pp. $1.00. (Apply to the Super- 
intendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C.) 


Fire Departments 


MANUAL or Rutes, Peorta Fire De- 
PARTMENT. Peoria, Illinois, Fire Depart- 
ment, 1956. 43 pp. 


Lobbying 


Lostyinc AND OrnHer Citizen Pres- 
sures—Arp or TO Goop 
GoveRNMENT? Bloomington, Indiana Uni- 
versity, Bureau of Public Discussion, 
Package Library Briefs, 1956. 23 pp. 
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Metropolitan Areas 


A Report by the 
Lower Mainland Regional Planning 
Board of British Columbia. Washing- 
ton 6, D. C., Urban Land Institute 
Urban Land, July-August, 1956. 8 pp 
$1.00. 


Urpan Sprawt. 


Neighborhoods 


You anp Your Neicusornoop. How 
to Make Your Neighborhood a Better 
Place to Raise Your Family. Greenfield, 
Massachusetts, Channing L. Bete Com- 
pany, 1956. 16 pp. 10 cents. (Sample 
copies on request, discounts on quantity 
orders. ) 


Parking 


A Survey or Muwicipat Orr-Street 
Parkinc. With Emphasis upon Cali- 
fornia Laws and Practices. Los Angeles, 
City Administrative Officer, 1955. 103 pp. 


Parks 


Gume For PLANNING RECREATION 
Parks tn Carirornia. A Basis for De- 
termining Local Recreation Space Stand- 
ards. Sacramento, California Committee 
on Planning for Recreation, Park Areas 
and Facilities, 1956. 77 pp. Illus. $2.00. 
(Apply Documents Section, Printing 
Division, Sacramento 14.) 


Planning 

PLANNING AND BuILpING For Betrer 
Livinc Cities Counties. Pro- 
ceedings of the Third Annual University 
of California Conference on City and 
Regional Planning, 1955. Berkeley, Uni- 
versity of California, Department of City 
and Regional Planning, 1956. 41 pp. 


Political Competition 


Competitive PressurE AND Demo- 
cratic Consent. An Interpretation of 
the 1952 Presidential Election. By Mor- 
ris Janowitz and Dwaine Marvick. Ann 
Arbor, University of Michigan, Institute 
of Public Administration, Bureau of 
Government, 1956. 130 pp. $2.75. 
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Research 

Current Activities. Washington, 
D. C., The Brookings Institution, 1956. 
50 pp. 

Tue Stratus oF OrGANizaTion Re- 
SEARCH. Containing the Complete Text 
of a Panel on Organization Research 
Convened on the Occasion of the Twenty- 
fifth Anniversary Celebration, February 
25-26, 1955. Edited by Frank P. Sher- 
wood. Los Angeles 7, University of 
Southern California, School of Public 
Administration, 1955. 42 pp. $1.00. 


Salaries 
Waces, SaAaries, Frince Benerits, 
June 1956—Colorado Cities and Towns. 
Boulder, Colorado Municipal League, 
1956. 36 pp. $4.00. 


Service Centers 
Stupy AND RECOMMENDATIONS FOR A 
Proposep Centra Service CENTER FOR 
tHE City or Corpus Curisti, Texas. 
By Blucher and Naismith, Inc. Corpus 
Christi, Office of the Mayor, 1956. 57 pp. 
Illus. 
Shopping Centers 
Suopptinc Centers. Locating Con- 
trolled Regional Centers. By Eugene J. 
Kelley. Saugatuck, Connecticut, The Eno 
Foundation for Highway Traffic Control, 
1956. x, 192 pp. 


Social Policy 
Community Lire anp Soctar Potitcy. 
Selected Papers by Louis Wirth. Edited 
by Elizabeth Wirth Marvich and Albert 
J. Reiss, Jr. Chicago 37, University of 
Chicago Press, 1956. xiv, 431 pp. $6.00. 
Social Security 
By Eveline M. Burns. New York, Mc- 
Graw-Hill Book Company, 1956. xvi, 
291 pp. $5.50. 


Sources of Information 
Sources oF INFORMATION AND Un- 
usUAL Services. A Guide to Informa- 
tion, Pamphlets and Services Available 
from Organizations and Agencies in the 
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United States. (Fourth Edition.) 
Edited by Raphael Alexander. New 
York, Informational Directory Company, 
1956. 64 pp. $2.00. 

State Government 

GOVERNMENT OF THE STATE OF WASH- 
rncton. By Mary W. Avery. Pullman, 
State College of Washington, General 
Extension Service, 1955. 272 pp. 

Aw Out tine or OKLAHOMA GovERN- 
ment. By H. V. Thornton. Norman 
(Oklahoma), Rickner’s Book Store, 
1956. 144 pp. $1.50. 


Streets and Highways 
Movernizinc tHe Nation’s Hica- 
ways. A Statement on National Policy 
by The Research and Policy Committee. 
New York, Committee for Economic De- 
velopment, 1956. 30 pp. 


Surveys 
Preparinc Your City For THE Fu- 
TuRE. How to Make an Economic Study 
of Your Community. By Robert B. 
Garrabrant. Washington 6, D. C., Ur- 
ban Land Institute, May 1956. 27 pp 
$2.50. Charts. 


Taxation and Finance 

Tue Bupcet, tue Economy anp Tax 
Repuction 1n 1956. By Research and 
Policy Committee, New York 22, Com- 
mittee for Economic Development, 1956. 
28 pp. 

Feperat Excise Taxes. 
20, The Tax Foundation, 
60 pp. 

FINANCIAL ADMINISTRATION AND Opr- 
GANIZATION. Chicago 37, Municipal Fi- 
nance Officers Association of the United 
States and Canada, Municipal Finance, 
May 1956. 32 pp. 50 cents. 

Fiscat Facts ror '56. A Handbook 
on Federal Fiscal Problems and Pro- 
posed Remedies. New York, The Tax 
Foundation, 1956. 32 pp. $1.00. 

Lecistator’s Dicest or FINANCIAL 
Facts. Boston, Massachusetts Federa- 
tion of Taxpayers Associations, 1956. 36 
pp. 50 cents. 


New York 
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Nonprorerty REVENUES AND SERVICE 
Cuarces. By Mabel Walker. Prince- 
ton, New Jersey, Tax Institute, Tar 
Policy, June 1956. 8 pp. 25 cents. (Dis- 
counts on quantity orders.) 

State Tax Rates COLLECTIONS, 
1950 anp 1955. New York, The Tax 
Foundation, 1956. 36 pp. 

Statutory Limits on City License 
Taxes Nortn Caroiina. Limitations 
Imposed by Schedule B of the Revenue 
Act on the Power of Cities and Towns 
to Levy and Collect Privilege License 
Taxes. By George H. Esser, Jr., and 
John Webb. Chapel Hill, University of 
North Carolina, Institute of Government, 
1956. 90 pp. $1.50. 

Summary or Current Tax Sources 
ALASKA AND ALASKA Tax COLLEC- 
tions 1931-1955 sy Mayor Crass. 
Juneau, Alaska Legislative Council, 1956. 
32 pp. 

Taxes ALASKA. 


Ju- 


neau, Alaska Legislative Council, 1956. 


83 pp. $1.00. 

Tora, GoverNMENT EXPENDITURES IN 
1954. Princeton, New Jersey, Tax In- 
stitute, Tax Policy, May 1956. 8 pp. 
25 cents. 


Transit 


Report ON ORGANIZATIONAL AND FI- 
NANCIAL ASPECTS OF A Proposep RApIp 
Transit System For THE SAN FRAN- 
cisco Bay Arga. San Francisco 2, San 
Francisco Bay Area Rapid Transit Com- 
mission, 1956. 85 pp. 


Watercraft 
Strate Over WATERCRAFT. 
Springfield, Illinois Legislative Council, 
1956. 41 pp. 


Zoning 


Zontnc Apvances in the New Jersey- 
New York-—Connecticut Metropolitan Re- 
gion. By Henry Fagin. New York, 
Regional Plan Association, 1956. 36 pp. 
Illus. $5.00. 
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Letter to the Editor 


To the Editor 
NaTIONAL MunicipaL Review 


An article written by Jack Harrison 
Pollack and published in the NatIonaL 
MunicipaL Review was recently for- 
warded to us by one of our customers. 

The misinformation that is in the ar- 
ticle which is not applicable to a Shoup 
voting machine is that you can make 
them perform improperly by the use of 
a matchstick, hairpin or metal clip under 
a lever, etc.; also that you can manipu- 
late the curtain release cord so as to 
make a voter lose his vote. 

If you will check any of our thou- 
sands of machines around the country, 
you will find that you cannot commit 
either of the two frauds that Mr. Pol- 
lack mentions in his article. We feel 
that publishing this type of information 
misleads the voting public and causes it 
to lose confidence in voting machines. 

In view of the fact that it is positive 
misinformation, we knew that if it was 
called to your attention you would see 
to it that this type of misinformation 
would not be published in future issues 
of your magazine. As a matter of fact, 
we feel that a correction should be made 
so as to advise your readers that you 
had been misinformed at the time of 
publishing this article. 

Tue SHoup Votrinc MACHINE 
CORPORATION 


By Ransom F. Shoup, Vice President 


While the article did not specifically 
mention the Shoup voting machine, the 
Review regrets any injury that may 
have been done inadvertently to its repu- 
tation. Some impartial and competent 
observers confirm Mr. Shoup’s claims. 
Mr. Pollack’s article indicated general 
approval of the use of voting machines, 
merely warning of ways in which at- 
tempts have been made to tamper with 
some of them.—Ebrtor. 


Women Voters Give 


REVIEW to Library 


After a year-long study of municipal 
government problems, the League of 
Women Voters of Oshkosh, Wisconsin, 
gave its collection of publications and 
research materials to the city’s public 
library. 

Included in the collection was a one- 
year subscription to the NATIONAL Mu- 
NICIPAL Review, the first copy of which 
was made part of a display set up by the 
library. 

Other National Municipal League 
publications, especially those dealing 
with the council-manager form of gov- 
ernment, were included. 


P. R. League to Meet 

The Proportional Representation 
League, now merged with the National 
Municipal League, will hold its annual 
meeting in Memphis at the time of the 
National Conference on Government. It 
is scheduled for breakfast, 8 A.M., Mon- 
day, November 12, Peabody Hotel. 
Robert P. Goldman, chairman of the 
board of the Cincinnati City Charter 
Committee, is president. 


A Sure Winner 

El Campo, Texas, which won honor- 
able mention in the All-America Cities 
contest in 1955, is competing again this 
year. John W. Etheredge, manager of 
El Campo’s Chamber of Commerce 
and Agriculture, wrote recently that 
“this phase of our community develop- 
ment [referring to recent progress] is a 
direct result of the All-America Cities 
program. A new community spirit and 
the desire for achievement has spread 
throughout the city along with a civic 
pride on the highest plane. We have 
already won even if our entry fails this 
year.” 


Postman’s Holiday 


When Richard S. Childs, chairman 
of the League’s executive committee, 
and volunteer member of the staff for the 
last ten years, tried to take a brief vaca- 
tion in Cape Cod during the summer, 
officials and civic 


leaders of  Fal- 
mouth discovered 
he was in their 


neighborhood and 
drafted his 
ices. 

Mr. Childs was 
called upon to 
make two speech- 

the Rotary Club, 
which had hastily changed its sched- 


sery- 


Richard 8. Childs 
es, one before 
uled program, and the second before 
representatives of the planning board, 
finance committee, League of Women 
Voters and Taxpayers’ Association. 

In both talks, Mr. Childs was invited 
to discuss the council-manager form of 
government, adoption of which is at 
issue in Falmouth. 

Mr. Childs also discussed the adop- 
tion of the council-manager plan re- 
cently with a group of key civic leaders 
in New Bedford, Massachusetts, 


Mrs. Benjamin T. Gunz, Jr., presenting first 
copy of a year's subscription to the NATIONAL 
MUNICIPAL REVIEW to Librarian Natalie 


Huhn of the Oshkosh public library. 
Phot 


Oshkoch Daily Northwestern 
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Fe LIGHT UP AMERICA... 
IT’S DARKER THAN 


DAWN NOON 


SUNDOWN 


How does your town plan to combat darkness? 


In five out of six communities, shopping and 
residential streets which are pleasant and 
inviting in the daytime become dark and 
unattractive when night falls. ‘“‘Horse and 
buggy” lighting cuts down the hours of 
business, reduces social activity, keeps away 
visitors, and sets the stage for juvenile delin- 
quency, crime and traffic accidents. 

That’s why hundreds of civic leaders across 
the nation are sponsoring good lighting in 
their towns. Adequate street lighting has 


“Out of Darkness,” new, dramatic 
film story of how one community met its 
street lighting problems, is now available 
to civic groups, community service organ- 
izations, etc. This 16-mm, sound, block 
and white movie runs 26 minutes. Borrow 
a print of “Out of Darkness” from your 
nearest G-E Apparatus Sales Office. 


already proved that its benefits far out- 
weigh its moderate cost. Brightly lighted 
shopping streets act as a magnet, pulling 
buyers from miles around. Community life 
is quickened when streets are safe. Crime is 
reduced. Accidents are fewer. 

People know that the well-lighted town is 
a progressive town-——a good place to live 
and to establish business and industry. 
Why not find out how much good lighting 
can do for your community? 


Section A455-15 
General Electric Compon 
Schenectady 5, New York 


Please send me a free copy of the 24-page 
bulletin, Way To A Better Commu- 
nity,” GEA ° 


Progress /s Our Most Important Product 
GENERAL @@ ELECTRIC 
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Tools for Achieving 
Better Government 


Citizen groups often turn to the League for help in achieving better govern- 
ment in their locality. Listed below are some of the tools available to them: 


Campaign Pamphlets 

Story of the Council-Manager Plan, 36 pages (1955) $ .20 

Charts: Council-manager Form, Commission Form, Mayor-council Form 
(17% x 22%"), 50 cents each, set of three 
Manager Plan, 24 pages (1950) 
Forms of Municipal Government—How Have They Worked? 
20 pages (1955)... 
Facts About the Council- -Manager Plan, 8 pages (1954)... sumetenamennene 
City Employees and the Manager Plan, 4 pages (1952) 
Labor Unions and the Council-Manager Plan, 8 pages (1955) 
R., [Proportional Representation], 12 pages (1955)... 
The Citizen Association—How to Organize and Run It, 64 pages (1953) 

The Citizen Association—How to Win Civic Campaigns, 64 pages 
(1953) 
(The two pamphlets above may be purchased together for $1.20) 


Model Laws 


Model Accrual Budget Law, 40 pages (1946) 
Model Cash Basis Budget Law, 42 pages (1948) 
Model City Charter, 173 pages (1941) 
Model County and Municipal Bond Law, 54 pages (1953) ......ccseseneee 
Medel County Charter (New edition in preparation.).. 
Model Direct Primary Election System, 48 pages (1951) 
Model Investment of State Funds Law, 23 pages (1954)... pomnsconsnsnsavente 
Model Real Property Tax Collection Law, 40 pages (1954). 
Model State and Regional Planning Law (1955) an 

Model State Civil Service Law, 32 pages (1953) 
Model State Constitution, 72 pages (1948) 
Model State Medico-legal Investigative System, 39 pages “(1954) 
Model Voter Registration System, 56 pages (1954) 


Other Pamphlets and Books 


American County—Patchwork of Boards, 24 pages (1946) ..cccccccccccoooee 3S 
Best Practice Under the Manager Plan, 8 pages (1954) AS 
Civic Victories, by Richard 8. Childs, 367 pages (1952) 5.50 
Coroners in 1953—A Sytnposium of Legal Bases and Actual Practices, 

90 pages, mimeographed (1955) 
Digest of County Manager Charters and Laws, 70 pages (1955)... 2.00 
Guide for Charter Commissions, 44 pages (1952) 75 
Guide to Community Action, by Mark 5. Matthews, 448 pages (1954)... 4.00 
Manager Pian Abandonments, by Arthur W. Bromage, 36 pages (1954) 50 
The Metropolitan Problem—Current Research, Opinion, Action, by 

Guthrie 8. Birkhead (reprinted from NATIONAL Muwicipat Re- 

view), 12 pages (1953) 25 
New Look at Home Rule, by Benjamin Baker etc. (oeperates from 

National Muwicipat Review), 32 pages (1955)... 
Proportional! Representation—lIllustrative Election, 8 pages (1951). 
Proportional Representation—Key to Democracy, by George H. Hallett, 

Jr., 177 pages (1940) 
Save Our Cities, by Joseph E. McLean etc. (reprinted from NATIONAL 

Muwicipat Review), 32 pages (1954) 
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WANTED 


National Municipal Review 


for January and February 1956 


An unprecedented demand has exhausted copies of the NATIONAL 
Municipat Review for the months listed above. The League will 
be glad to pay 25 cents per copy for the return of these issues. 


National Municipal Review 


Carl H. Pforzheimer Building 
47 East 68th Street New York 21, N. Y. 


], Model Voter Registration System, 56 pages; prepared by Dr. 
Joseph P. Harris, University of California, and a committee of dis 
tinguished experts; fourth edition, 1954. 

2. Model Real Property Tax Collection Law, 40 pages; prepared 


under the direction of the National Municipal ’s Committee 
on a Program of Model Fiscal Legislation, L. Arnold Frye, chairman; 
second elition, 1954. 


3, Medel Investment of State Funds Law, 23 pages; prepared 
under the direction of the Frye committee; first edition, 1954. 


Price: $1 Each 
Discounts for Quantity Orders 
Citizen Leaders, Legislators, Other Public Officials, 
Political Scientists and Political Writers Need Them. 
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